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COMMUNICATION AND PRODUCTION IN 
INDONESIAN HISTORY 


A. E. SoKo.* 


Stanford University 





T IS A WELL-KNOWN fact that the world significance of Indonesia, 
I or the Dutch East Indies as it was formerly called, is based mainly on 
two factors: its geographical location and its natural resources. These 
factors are of vital importance today, but they have existed all along and 
have had a profound influence on the shaping of the Indonesian past. 
Naturally, their relative importance did not remain constant throughout 
the centuries, and it is the very interplay between these two controlling 
elements which helps to explain or clarify some of the actual events, crises, 
and changes in the history of the archipelago. In fact, a careful study of 
that interplay might lead to a new periodization of Indonesian history, 
which would serve to supplement the traditional division according to the 
dominant cultural influence. 

A glance at the map shows that Indonesia’s strategic importance is due 
to its position between two oceans, the Indian and the Pacific, and two 
continents, Asia and Australia. The islands are thus situated athwart one 
of the globe’s foremost crossroads, the maritime highway connecting the 
Indian sphere with the Chinese, Europe with the Far East, the old world 
with important parts of the new. Even between various parts of Southeast 
Asia itself, where rugged mountains and inhospitable waste lands prevent 
traffic along direct land routes, the shipping lanes passing through the 
Indonesian archipelago serve as the most convenient connection. 

This momentous position, rivaled or surpassed in commercial signifi- 
cance by few other regions, would in itself tend to exert a considerable 
influence on the development of that area. Ships passing through it will 
stop to replenish their supplies, leaving money and goods in exchange for 
what they receive; some members of their crews will stay and mix with 
the native population, bringing with them new cultural influences. Wealth 
accumulating through this traffic may help native rulers to strengthen 

* Dr. Anthony Eugene Sokol, Professor of Germanic Languages, is Executive Head of the 
Department of Asiatic and Slavic Studies and Associate Director of the Pacific-Asiatic and 


Russian Program at Stanford University. He spent several years in the Dutch East Indies as 
an officer on a Dutch ship. 
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their position, or it may on the other hand encourage foreigners to estab- 
lish bases, leading to permanent settlements and eventually to political 
domination of the adjacent regions. States, kingdoms, and even empires 
may thus have their origin in the favorable maritime position of the area, 

To realize the fullest meaning of geographic location, however, it must 
be considered in conjunction with the productivity of the area and its 
neighboring regions. If the produce of the country consists of commodi- 
ties desired abroad, the attraction to foreigners will be even greater, and 
traders, settlers, and organizers will come in large numbers, quickening 
the course of political and cultural domination. If the two factors thus 
work together, commerce and cultural life will flourish, empires will arise, 
and epoch-making events will follow each other closely. 

Yet sometimes the two dominating factors, production and control of 
communications, may find themselves in opposite camps, antagonistic to 
each other, rivals for absolute dominion, each trying to subordinate the 
other to its own ends and purposes. Often native production will be 
opposed to foreign trade domination, or monopoly in goods will face an 
attempt to establish exclusive control over communications. In such a 
case, friction between the two tendencies may lead to open warfare, and 
to either a permanent division of spheres of influence or the ascendancy 
of one over the other. 

Such rivalries and their corresponding results may clearly be noticed 
in Indonesian history; in fact they furnish the material basis of most of 
its great happenings. Even a casual persual of the course of Indonesian 
history seems to establish one fact rather clearly: only when both elements 
were controlled by one power, when production and communications 
were combined in one hand, did Indonesia play a prominent active role 
in world politics. Whenever they were separated, Indonesian influence 
in Southeast Asia tended to shrink, and the archipelago fell prey more 
easily to outside pressure, becoming a pawn of politics rather than one of 
the chief players in the game. 

Before pointing out some of these historical developments in which 
either production, or control over communications, or both together 
played a vital part, it is necessary to consider the geographic foundation 
of these factors in somewhat greater detail. Although the East Indies with 
their many islands cover a considerable territory, only Java with its rich 
volcanic soil is a first-rate center of agricultural production, with Sumatra 
and the Moluccas, or Spice Islands, trailing behind. Before the present 
demand for tin and oil developed, the other regions of Indonesia played 
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a comparatively minor role in the economic life of the Indies and there- 
fore can be neglected in this historical sketch. On the other hand, Sumatra 
and the Malay Peninsula are the regions most favorably located for the 
control of through traffic, since the Straits of Malacca are the main route 
for vessels plying between India and China or countries beyond these two. 
Only to a lesser degree does Java participate in this control, as it is farther 
away from that route than either Sumatra or Malaya. In former days, how- 
ever, when vessels tried to reach the Moluccas directly, or bought their 
supply of spices in Java, whither they had been shipped from the Spice 
Islands, the Sunda Straits also enjoyed a considerable importance. Lying 
between Java and Sumatra, this thoroughfare could be controlled from 
either of these two islands. A glance at the map will show that the town 
of Palembang, on the east coast of Sumatra, is located in the most advan- 
tageous position to dominate both major routes, as it is situated just about 
between them. 

It is clear, therefore, that a keen competition might arise between 
Sumatra, as the natural center of control over the essential trade routes, 
and Java, the chief producing area. Even without any knowledge of Indo- 
nesian history one might deduce from these facts that Java would develop 
a civilization based primarily on agriculture, slower in its growth but 
more permanent and probably reaching greater heights, while Sumatra 
would give rise to kingdoms based on sea power, strong and wealthy, but 
more ephemeral and with fewer permanent achievements. 

Indonesian history is usually divided into five main periods:1 


(1) The pre-Hindu period, up to the beginning of our era. 

(2) The Hindu-Indonesian period, from about 1 to 1498 a.p. 

(3) The Mohammedan-Portuguese period, 1498 to about 1600. 

(4) The Dutch East India Company, about 1600 to 1799. 

(5) Indonesia under the Kingdom of the Netherlands, about 
1800 to the present, with a British interlude from about 
1803 to 1816. 


Since too little is known of the pre-Hindu period to allow more than 
speculation about conditions of commerce and production, the time be- 
fore the beginning of Hindu penetration must be disregarded in this 
connection. With regard to that penetration, however, the first question 


‘Among the more recent publications on Indonesian history in English, the following may 
be mentioned particularly: J. $. Furnivall, Netherlands India: a study of plural economy 
(Cambridge, 1939); A. Hyma, The Dutch in the Far East (Ann Arbor, 1942); E. S. de Klerck, 
History of the Netherlands East Indies (Rotterdam, 1938); B. H. M. Viekke, Nusantara, a 
history of the East Indian Archipelago (Cambridge, 1945). 
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that suggests itself is: What first attracted Hindu visitors to Indonesia, 
and what caused them to settle there in considerable numbers? Literary 
and archeological testimony indicates that a brisk trade exchange existed 
at a very early date between India, China, and Indonesia. The Ramayana 
as well as Ptolemy of Alexandria, one of the first Europeans to write about 
Indonesia (about 160 a.p.), both mention the wealth in gold and silver 
reputedly found in the islands, while Chinese sources include ivory and 
rhinoceros horn in the list of articles derived from Java. But since neither 
of these things are produced in appreciable quantities in Java itself, it 
would seem that this wealth was the effect of trade rather than its cause, 
and that the islands were intermediate stations in the trade in those 
articles rather than their original home. Besides, it seems questionable 
that extensive trade relations between Java and either China or India 
could have been based on such luxury articles alone. 

It is more reasonable to assume that food was the commodity which 
first interested seafarers passing through the archipelago, and the first 
names given to Java would support that theory, since the Sanskrit appel- 
lation for the island was Yavadvipa, or Millet Island, which would indi- 
cate that food was what had attracted Indian sailors or merchants to Java, 
or Sumatra, since the Sanskrit name seems to cover both of them. The 
term “Yavadvipa’’ appears in the Ramayana; Ptolemy speaks of the 
“Island Iabadiu, which means Millet Island.’’? 

We may thus safely assume that the first Hindu sailors, looking for 
intermediary bases on their way to China, found an abundance of food 
in the islands and settled in certain strategic points on the Malay Pen- 
insula, Sumatra, and Java. Later, as trade developed with the Indonesian 
islands themselves, points of vantage all over the archipelago were occu- 
pied. In time, these trade settlements grew into colonies and finally led 
to the creation of independent political units. With these there set in the 
penetration of Malayan culture by Hindu elements, until an amalga- 
mation into a characteristically Indonesian, especially Javanese, civili- 
zation was achieved. 

The Chinese, on the other hand, did not seem to deem it necessary to 
establish special bases or permanent settlements in the islands, probably 
because, at this time, they were satisfied to leave trade with the Indies to 
Indian and Arab traders. 

Coming from India, ships can use the two main approaches mentioned 


* Viekke, Nusantara, p. 13. 
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previously, the Straits of Malacca or the Sunda Straits. Transit traffic to 
China will prefer the former, which leads along the coast and directly into 
the South China Sea; but as soon as spices, and possibly rice and other 
commodities, became a desirable and profitable cargo, the Sunda Straits 
and the harbors of Java came to the foreground. Thus we should look for 
the first Hindu settlements in northern Sumatra or the Malay peninsula, 
while in time Java became the center of attraction and the focus of Hindu 
influence. 

This process of Hindu penetration in the archipelago lasted for about 
seven centuries. Recorded history is still too vague to allow a definite 
appraisal of the role played by each of the two determining factors during 
that period. But by the end of the seventh century the picture became 
clearer, showing the split, or specialization, which had already taken place 
between Java and Sumatra. At that time a new Hindu kingdom, Shrivi- 
jaya, arose in Sumatra, with its capital in the city of Palembang. After 
gaining control of its rival, the realm of Malayu, farther north along the 
coast of Sumatra, Shrivijaya gradually extended its dominion over other 
parts of that island, and eventually over sea communications throughout 
the archipelago. At the same time, Java concentrated its energy on pro- 
duction, leaving sea-borne trade to its competitor for power. 

In time, Shrivijaya, developing into a great naval power, became the 
commercial emporium of the entire region, dominating its export and 
import, and growing rich by its trade, although it had little of its own to 
sell. But its navy kept in check the superior land power of Java and made 
the princes of that island pay tribute to Palembang. When, during the 
tenth century, one of these princes decided to end this economic domi- 
nation of Sumatra by an attack on the kingdom of Shrivijaya, he was 
defeated and the naval kingdom remained the foremost power of the 
archipelago for another century; it even extended its control to the China 
Sea and held territory in India. 

Culturally, wealthy Shrivijaya played an important role as the center of 
Mahayana Buddhism in the archipelago. Its scholastic centers attracted 
students even from China. But in architecture and the plastic arts, Su- 
matra had little to contribute. As is more or less natural for a state based 
almost exclusively on naval and commercial power, its cultural influence 
Was extensive rather than intensive, spreading over wide areas rather than 
having a deep influence, and today there is little to recall its former splen- 
dor. In contrast, contemporary Java, on the basis of the less spectacular 
but more lasting wealth derived from production, developed the arts to 
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a great height and grandeur, creating numerous monuments of lasting 
beauty in architecture, literature, and music. 

This division in the control of production and communications re- 
mained till the fourteenth century, although Shrivijaya began to decline 
at a much earlier date. During that time various kingdoms and dynasties 
kept Java divided into several independent and separate units whose con- 
stant fighting neutralized the potential power of that rich land. But about 
1300 a new realm came into existence, which eventually developed into 
the empire of Majapahit. The chief difference between this empire and 
the former Javanese states was that Majapahit not only extended its rule 
over most of Java but also developed a naval power of its own, thus com- 
bining under one political roof the control of production and communi- 
cations. Vanquishing the weakening Shrivijaya, Majapahit gradually ex- 
panded its influence to the Moluccas, Borneo, and even the Philippines. 
Javanese ships collected the produce of the entire archipelago and carried 
it to the ports of Java, which soon became the chief exchange centers for 
rice, pepper, salt, spices, sandalwood, rhinoceros horn, ivory, tin, lead, and 
many other commodities in general demand. These were exported in re- 
turn for the fine porcelains, silks, and jade of China, the textiles and art 
goods of India, and the precious stones of Persia. 

For over a century Majaphit enjoyed this predominant position in 
Southeast Asia. Another golden age of Javanese culture was the result, 
until constant disputes over succession to the throne and the rise of Islam 
forced the glory of Majapahit into an eclipse shortly after 1400. 

In the meantime, a Javanese settlement on the strategic west coast of 
the Malay Peninsula, Malacca, was gradually taking over the maritime 
part of the decaying empire’s power, until it became the principal com- 
mercial center of the archipelago. Using the help of Majapahit and China 
against the aggressive jealousy of Siam, the rulers of Malacca actually 
maintained themselves virtually independent of either. Within a short 
time the conveniently located port town became, in its turn, the com- 
mercial center of the Indies. Without aiming at territorial expansion, and 
evidently with no great naval force at its disposal, Malacca grew rich on 
maritime traffic as the commercial middleman of the entire region. At an 
early date, about 1400, the city accepted Islam, which now began to spread 
rapidly along the coasts. 

It is significant that Malacca also became the center from which the 
Malay language spread as the medium of communication between the 


various races of the archipelago. Simplified in its syntax and stripped of | 
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the inflections which make the Javanese languages, for instance, rather 
difficult to master, the compromise-Malay of Malacca in time became the 
lingua franca of Southeast Asia, understood wherever Malay sailors trav- 
eled, between Madagascar in the west and Formosa in the northeast, a 
living testimony to the far-flung interests and influence of Malacca itself. 

In passing, it might be noted here that the influence of Islam differed 
in the various fields of human culture. While its ascendancy spelled the 
end of the great development of architecture and the plastic arts, it 
brought about, at the same time, a certain revival of Indonesian litera- 
ture, introducing Arab and Persian motifs as a new source of inspiration 
and emphasizing contemporary themes rather than Hindu folklore. Po- 
litically, Mohammedanism did not change the situation to any marked 
degree, and so far it has not produced a great leader in Indonesia. Even to 
this day, not all Indonesians are Mohammedans, and Islam cannot, by 
itself, act as the great unifying force for the new nation. The Malay lan- 
guage seems to be much more effective in this respect. 

When, in 1498, Vasco da Gama arrived in the Indies, the union of pro- 
duction and control of communications that had been the main basis of 
the power of Majapahit had already disintegrated. Java, in the throes of 
religious conversion and political readjustment, could offer little resist- 
ance to the new foreign threat, and Malacca, despite its economic wealth, 
lacked the military strength to withstand a vigorous attack. 

Although motivated by a fanatical hatred of Mohammedanism, the 
Portuguese came to the East primarily as traders. What attracted them 
most to the archipelago was the spices of the Moluccas, the traffic in which 
promised fabulous wealth to the nation that controlled it. Always ready 
and eager to convert the populace to Christianity, these first Westerners 
to appear on the Indonesian scene were, however, not interested in terri- 
torial conquest per se, nor were they concerned with production as such. 
They wanted to buy spices and send them to Europe to sell them at an 
enormous profit, thereby also hurting their archenemies, the Arabs, who 
had handled that trade previously. But in order to secure for themselves 
the control of the traffic lanes, the Portuguese needed bases on their way 
to the Moluccas. Recognizing the strategic and economic importance of 
Malacca, and anxious to deal a fatal blow to Mohammedan domination 
in the East Indies, they concentrated their efforts on the capture of that 
town, which finally fell to them in 1511. With Malacca their chief base in 
the islands, they advanced, under Alfonso de Albuquerque, into the Mo- 
luccas, in order to secure for themselves a trade monopoly in the much- 
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desired produce of those islands. They were interested in Java only as a 
convenient intermediary base which could furnish some of the supplies 
they needed. 

Thus the Portuguese tried to take over the role formerly played by 
Palembang and later Malacca, by controlling sea communications and 
maritime traffic, at least as far as the spice trade was concerned. They did 
not interfere with the production of the Indies, except by restricting the 
production of spices in order to maintain high price levels. With superior 
ships and fighting equipment, and a string of bases, they quickly estab- 
lished naval supremacy in the East. But their ruthless treatment of the 
natives and their uncompromising attitude toward Islam gained them the 
hostility of the Moslem princes of Java, while their negative policy in the 
Moluccas led to a popular uprising against them. Thus as early as 1575 
the position of the Portuguese in the archipelago had become rather pre- 
carious, and only the help of Spain, with which Portugal became united 
in 1580, enabled them to maintain themselves a little longer in the face 
of native opposition. 

When the Dutch came to the Indies, they, at first, followed a similar 
policy, except that they did not enter into the holy war against Islam. 
The?r first ships arrived in Indonesia in 1596, soon to be followed by many 
others. Due to their superior naval skill and their restraint in religious 
matters, the Dutch succeeded quickly in replacing the Portuguese as the 
maritime masters of the East. They, too, were interested primarily in the 
spice trade, but they soon found that profits were not as plentiful and easy 
to make as they had expected. There was still too much competition, 
and since the supply increased more quickly than the demand, prices fell 
rapidly. Soon the European market was flooded with spices, and other 
ways had to be found to make the expensive expeditions pay the high divi- 
dends expected. Besides, there was little that the Westerner had to offer 
to the Indies, nor did Europe itself want much more from them than the 
spices which, after all, could not alone finance and maintain permanently 
a vast undertaking such as the Dutch East India Company. In order to 
flourish and yield satisfactory results trade must not only be mutual but 
also based on a variety of commodities in constant and large demand. 

It was Jan Pieterszoon Coen, one of the early governors-general of the 
Dutch East India Company, who first fully realized this dilemma and who 
devised a system whereby the Company would be assured of an adequate 
return on their investment in the East Indies. According to his plan, the 
ships of the Company would not limit themselves to the trade between 
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Holland and the Moluccas, but would roam the seas of eastern Asia, carry- 
ing silk from Persia, cloth from India, cinnamon from Ceylon, sugar and 
porcelain from China, copper from Japan, rice from Java, and sandalwood 
from Timor, to wherever those goods were wanted. In each -ransaction a 
profit would be made, which, in turn, could be exchanged for spices, and 
shipped to Europe in that form, in sufficient quantity to pay the expenses 
of the Company together with a handsome profit. Coen thus aimed at the 
creation of a commercial empire of the East, controlled by the Dutch East 
India Company and centered in the Indonesian Archipelago. 

But before this grandiose idea of inter-Asiatic trade could be realized, 
several conditions had to be fulfilled. First, the Company needed a perma- 
nent main base and numerous auxiliary bases throughout the entire re- 
cion in which this trade was to be carried out. Next, the competition of 
other maritime interests, European and Asiatic, had to be eliminated as 
far as possible. With rare foresight and energy, but also aided by favorable 
circumstances, Coen and Van Diemen, one of his successors, achieved the 
realization of this scheme, which maintained the Dutch Company as a 
going concern and as one of the great powers of Europe for over a century. 

The situation which Coen encountered when he took over in 1618 the 
direction of affairs of the Dutch East India Company in the Indies was 
not at all encouraging. Except for a settlement in Amboyna, an island of 
the Moluccas, the Company had no foothold in the archipelago, the 
governor-general himself maintaining his headquarters on board his ships. 
The competition, European as well as Asiatic, for the trade of the East 
Indies was keen and ruthless. Portuguese and Spanish, English and French, 
Malacca on the Malay Peninsula, Atjeh on the east coast of Sumatra, 
Bantam on the western tip of Java, Arabs and Indonesian Moslems, Chi- 
nese and the natives of the Moluccas, all tried to profit from the spice 
trade and the control of vital communication lines. In addition to these 
obstacles in the way of Dutch maritime monopoly, the Sultan of Mataram, 
one of the Moslem states that grew up on the ruins of Majapahit, opposed 
the estalishment of any strong power on the island of Java. Ambitious 
to recreate the glory of Majapahit under his rule, Sultan Agung began 
to conquer and unite most of Java. But in doing so he played directly into 
the hands of the Dutch. Having no conception of the importance of sea 
power and trade, he deliberately ruined the coastal towns that fell into his 
hands, destroying their naval power, and thus eliminated one of the most 
dangerous competitors of the Dutch. Without realizing it, he thereby also 
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deprived himself of the only means of preventing the Dutch from estab- 
lishing themselves on Java. 

Profiting from this situation and from the jealousies existing among the 
native princes, Coen succeeded in founding his base in Jacatra, called 
Batavia by the Dutch, despite strong opposition from English traders and 
Sultan Agung. He had chosen Jacatra-Batavia because it offered the best 
location for his purposes: close to the Sunda Straits, it would dominate 
direct traffic to the Moluccas, while it could draw rice and other necessary 
provisions from the Javanese hinterland; at the same time it was close 
enough to the Malacca Straits to exert some control over it and yet far 
enough to minimize interference from Portuguese-held Malacca itself. In 
pursuing his plans, Coen first defeated the English at sea, thus breaking 
the backbone of European resistance to Dutch commercial expansion in 
the East. Next he blockaded Bantam and gradually deprived it of its 
former significance as a center of Indonesian trade. That left only Atjeh 
and Malacca. But the former had antagonized its neighbors by its ruth- 
lessness and was defeated by an alliance of small powers in 1629. In order 
to neutralize the commercial importance of Malacca, Coen’s successor Van 
Diemen isolated it by conquering Ceylon and southern India, thus cutting 
it off from the Indian trade just as it had been excluded from the Moluccas. 
A few years later Malacca, the last stronghold of the Portuguese in the 
Archipelago, fell to the Dutch. With its fall, Mataram was also doomed, 
because it was now deprived of its only outside support and commercial 
outlet. The capture of Malacca assured the Dutch complete domination 
over the Indonesian Archipelago and greatly facilitated their control of 
the entire inter-Asiatic trade. Together with their stronghold on Formosa, 
their factories in Japan, Persia, and India, and eventually their settlement 
of the Cape of Good Hope, they now effectively controlled the maritime 
commerce of the entire region. Batavia actually was now the emporium 
of the whole of Asia, where the goods of all its coasts were collected and 
exchanged. For many years the Dutch East India Company was able to 
pay high dividends to its stockholders. 

During all this time the Dutch showed little interest in, or intention 
of, expanding territorially. Nevertheless, step by step they were forced 
into a policy of political domination, first over Java, and later also of the 
outlying territories. In order to maintain effective control over trade and 
to curb piracy, they had to extend their rule over the ports and coastal 
regions. To secure their bases they had to annex neighboring areas, estab- 
lish buffer states, enter into local politics with the native princes, and 
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force others to accept the Company’s suzerainty. So, almost against its will, 
the Company eventually found itself in the position of a sovereign prince, 
ruling over vast territories, interfering in the affairs of the natives, exact- 
ing tribute from them in the form of contingents and forced deliveries. 
In fact, when the profits of the inter-Asiatic trade and the monopoly in 
spices began to fall off, during the eighteenth century, it was these tributes 
that maintained the Company in a state of solvency. 

In the meantime, however, another fundamental change of direction 
had taken place. At first only in a haphazard and unsystematic way, the 
Company had begun, at the end of the seventeenth century, to encourage 
the growth of certain products in commercial demand. Sugar had been 
crown in Java before the arrival of the Dutch, but its cultivation was now 
begun under their supervision. Coffee was introduced during the late 
seventeenth century, and a little later cotton, indigo, teak, and tea were 
added as crops with a potential export value. But since the quantities 
needed at first were comparatively small, and since the price of these com- 
modities showed great and unpredictable fluctuations, the cultivation was 
periodically expanded and restricted, so that no economically sound agri- 
cultural policy could be developed. When prices rose to an attractive level, 
the Dutch masters demanded more deliveries; when prices declined, they 
forced the producers to uproot their trees and destroy their harvests. Still 
considering itself mainly a trading company, the Dutch East India Com- 
pany did not aim at, nor did it succeed in, developing a constructive policy 
of production. 

In the course of the eighteenth century, however, the Dutch gradually 
lost their former naval supremacy and simultaneously also their com- 
mercial monopoly in Asia. British, French, and Americans came to take 
over, encroaching on Dutch commerce and diminishing the returns of 
the Company from the inter-Asiatic trade. By the end of that century, the 
Dutch East India Company, though outwardly still seeming strong, was 
actually close to bankruptcy. Losses sustained during the wars of the 
French Revolution only brought this condition to the surface, and in 
1799 the Dutch East India Company was finally dissolved. 

When the government of the Netherlands, at that time controlled by 
France, took over the administration of the East Indies from the Compa- 
ny, conditions were not too propitious. The old Dutch monopoly of Asi- 
atic sea communications was gone, while production, never developed 
systematically, could not make up for the loss of trade income. For many 
years the colonies were entirely cut off from Holland by the English 
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blockade. Besides, under the influence of the new liberal ideas, the Dutch 
government could not continue the old methods, introduced by the 
Company, of demanding tribute in work and produce regardless of native 
welfare, to squeeze a profit out of the Indies. Moreover, during the Napo- 
leonic Wars the English gradually took possession of all Dutch colonies, 
until Java itself was conquered by them in 1811. 

Under the conditions existing at that time, it was much easier for the 
English to start an enlightened and successful colonial policy in Java than 
it had been for the Dutch government. In making the welfare of the native 
population the official aim of his administration, Thomas S. Raffles, who 
became Lieutenant Governor of Java for the British East India Company 
in 1811, was also serving the interest of his employers. Since the primary 
object of the English in Asia at that time was trade, and since lucrative 
trade on a large scale could be maintained only if the people of Asia were 
prosperous — if they could buy as well as sell — it was in the interest of the 
English to promote native welfare as well as production. For in contrast 
to the Dutch of the seventeenth century, the English, who now controlled 
sea-borne trade in the region, were interested also in selling their home 
manufacturers, the products of their new industries. They were thus ready 
to institute a direct exchange of goods between home country and colonies. 
Besides, what they wanted was not just a limited supply of high-priced 
commodities grown only in a few small places, such as the spices of the 
Moluccas, but large quantities of various raw materials, such as were found 
or grown in Java. 

Although Raffles’ administration lasted only five years — since the Indies 
were returned to the Dutch after the Napoleonic wars — it left a lasting 
impression. Many of his reforms were retained by the succeeding Dutch 
governors and continued for a long time to exert a strong influence on 
their policies. But above all, it was the foundation of Singapore as a British 
trading post and maritime base in 1819, which expressed the changed sit- 
uation and secured for Raffles a permanent place of honor in British 
colonial history. Situated on the main road between India and China as 
well as being one of the main gateways to the archipelago itself, Singapore 
at once took over the role that Malacca and Palembang had played during 
the earlier period and that had just been relinquished by the Dutch. 

Despite their recovery of political dominion over the Indies, the Dutch 
still found it difficult to implement the new liberal policy, because of lack 
of funds and economic confusion, and because conditions were not as 
favorable to them as they had been for the English. Their shipping su- 
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periority was gone; their home industries could not furnish the colonies 
with the necessary goods; production, left to private enterprise, did not 
make the expected progress. Things went from bad to worse, until, in 
1830, Count Van den Bosch became Governor General and introduced a 
new system which should and did bring in the required revenue and profit. 
His so-called “‘culture system” concentrated almost the entire energy of 
the administration on the production of export crops. Gradually the entire 
archipelago became one vast state enterprise, a tremendous plantation, on 
which were grown all the commodities which could profitably be sold on 
the world market. The products of this estate were sent to Holland to be 
disposed of through the Nederlandsche Handels Maatschappij (Dutch 
Trading Company) and yielded a handsome income to the home country. 

Thus Van den Bosch’s system combined production on a large scale 
with a modified form of trade monopoly. Coming at a time when the 
demand for colonial products was rising, his “culture system” proved to 
be a complete success as far as revenue for Holland was concerned. Dutch 
shipping was revived, though on a more moderate scale, Dutch home in- 
dustries were kept fully occupied, the government and the people of 
Holland made easy money, and only the native population did not share 
the feeling of general happiness. 

While the Dutch concentrated on production, the British, with their 
new outpost of Singapore, gradually acquired the main portion of the 
shipping business, not only of the transit traffic through the Malacca Straits 
but even that of the archipelago itself. ‘The Dutch were slow in adapting 
themselves to the changed conditions caused by the introduction of steam, 
and not until the latter part of the nineteenth century did they acquire 
enough modern ships to regain the control of interinsular navigation. 
Despite their monopolistic tendencies, their shipping to and from Indo- 
nesia could hardly hold its own in the face of British, and more recently, 
Japanese competition. In the end, a sort of balance was struck, but the old 
dominion of the Dutch over the waters of Indonesia was gone forever. 

The situation as it developed during the nineteenth century was thus 
a complete reversal of the original Dutch position in East Asia. Where 
formerly the Dutch Company had endeavored to monopolize the sea-borne 
trade of the region, paying little attention to production, the new adminis- 
tration put all its efforts into the production of export crops and territorial 
expansion within the archipelago and found itself unable to maintain its 
former primacy at sea. This role was taken over by Great Britain and 
Singapore, although never to such an extent as exercised by the Dutch in 
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the seventeenth century or by Shrivijaya at an earlier date. Coinciden; 
with the decline of Dutch maritime commerce, Dutch naval power als 
dwindled to the vanishing point, while that of Great Britain developed 
to an unprecedented degree. In fact, at the beginning of the twentieth 
century it was British sea power that helped to protect the Dutch holding; 
in the archipelago, and it was British good will that kept the Dutch in 
possession of the widespread and rich island region. Britain, after all, was 
interested in maintaining the Netherlands — their closest European neigh. 
bor and a logical starting point for any invasion of Great Britain — as an 
independent country, and hence did not wish to deprive them of an 
economic asset which enabled them to survive free from great-power 
control. Without British backing Indonesia might have attracted a con. 
queror long before it actually did, and the naval weakness of the Dutch 
would have made effective resistance almost impossible. For the same rea: 
son, however, the British were content to let the Dutch continue their 
exploitation of the islands, as long as they constituted no serious threat to 
British maritime dominion. So a new compromise was struck between the 
two countries that worked to the advantage of both and to that of the world 
in general. 

But this situation was bound to change radically if a more powerful 
competitor were to arise, one who could not only take over from the Dutch 
the production of needed raw materials but who might also challenge 
British control over sea communications. A Far Eastern power that could 
accomplish that would not only gain the oil and rubber of the archipelago, 
not only a good market for its own industrial products, not only a near- 
monopoly of some of the important colonial products, but also the control 
of East Asiatic seas and eventually perhaps the domination of the whole 
of East Asia itself. Such an undertaking, if successful, would not only finish 
the commercial prosperity of the Netherlands but would deprive Great 
Britain of much of its significance in the world and constitute a real danger 
to the rest of the nations neighboring on the Pacific Ocean. 

Japan’s preliminary victories did have, in fact, exactly this effect. Trade 
and communications with East Asia immediately came to a standstill, 
because Japan was in effective control of the sea routes. The production 


of the Indies, needed in world economy, was absorbed entirely by the | 


conqueror. If Japan had remained victorious, this strict control would 


probably have been relaxed but on terms favorable only to the controlling | 
power. Under the circumstances, it was natural for the Pacific nations to | 


exert their entire strength to prevent the aggressor from carrying out his 
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» ambitious plans. But the defeat of Japan, removing any danger from that 


quarter for a long time to come, did not solve all the problems of South- 
east Asia. Leaving out of consideration the question of the native popu- 
lation and their aspiration toward freedom and independence from their 
former owners, and limiting ourselves to the problem under discussion, 
we still have to answer the question of how best to strike a new balance 
between production and control over communications. The answer must 
provide a way toward maximum production, as far as it is required by 
world demand and native welfare, combined with enough freedom of 
motion to enable all peaceful nations to trade in the area and navigate 
their ships and planes in safety. If the compromise solution of the nine- 
teenth century cannot be re-established without violating the most obvious 
rights of the natives, some other similarly beneficial arrangement must be 
found. 

This historic sketch ought to have made one point clear: control over 
production and communications, if combined in the hands of one power, 
may constitute a danger for the prosperity of others and for the peace of 
the world. This means that no great power should ever be allowed to 
obtain dominion over the region because, in that case, the temptation to 
exploit both production and communications in its favor would be too 
ereat, while the loss necessarily suffered by others through such a mo- 
nopoly, and the danger to them arising from that policy, would outweigh 
any possible advantages in the efficiency and speed of production that 
might result from such control. Nor would it be wise to iet even a small 
and at present harmless nation dominate both production and communi- 
cations all by itself, because that very control might put sufficient wealth 
and power into its hands to permit it to extend its dominion and tend 
toward a new monopoly. Only when these two factors are kept separate 
and balancing each other will the best interests of the world be served. 

These conclusions should be kept in mind regardless of what solution 
of the East Indies problem may finally be adopted. No matter whether a 
return of the British-Dutch combination is sought, whether national inde- 
pendence for the Indonesians is achieved at this time, or whether some 
form of internationalization is tried, no one should be permitted to gain 
sole dominion over both land and sea within the area. Only if these are 
kept in proper balance will the world enjoy the fruits of a highly pro- 
ductive soil, an intelligent and hard-working population, and a unique 
geographic location on one of the main crossroads of world traffic. 








THE SINO-AMERICAN COMMERCIAL TREATY OF 1946 


M. E. ORLEAN* 
Washington, D.C. 





RECEPTION OF THE TREATY 


N NOVEMBER 4, 1946, representatives of the United States and 
O China signed a five-year “Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and 
Navigation” at Nanking.' Negotiation of this pact within six months of 
the cessation of hostilities had been called for by the treaty of January 11, 
1943, under which the United States relinquished extraterritorial rights 
in China.? The new treaty should thus have occasioned no surprise since 
it was intended merely as a routine instrument for facilitating commercial 
relations between the two countries. 

It was met however, by the most savage denunciation in both Commu- 
nist China and the Soviet Union. The Yenan Government proclaimed 
November 4 “National humiliation day” and ordered flags to be flown at 
half-staff for three days. The Yenan radio reported that the treaty “has 
sold out the territorial sovereignty of the entire country and the right to 
existence of the Chinese nation. ... The harshness and scope of the treaty 
far surpass the Twenty-one Demands that Yiian Shih-k’ai signed with the 
Japanese. The country will be subjugated and the nation exterminated if 
this treaty is carried out.’’* 

The Soviet criticism was more specific. An article in Pravda* charged 
that the treaty had the effect of returning China to a “semi-colonial con- 
dition” and economic dependence upon the United States. Mr. Markov, 
author of the article, charged that since the end of the war American 
concerns had developed a drive to control “all branches of the Chinese 
national economy” under the guise of assisting rehabilitation. Thus, he 
claimed, the Chinese market had been flooded with American goods, and 


* Mr. Orlean attended the Japanese Language School at Boulder, Colorado, served as a 
language officer with the Ist Marine Division in the Palaus, Okinawa, and North China and 
has done graduate work at Yale and Columbia. His M.A. thesis, written at Columbia, dealt 
with “China’s post-war foreign economic policy.” He is at present in government service. 

1“Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation between the United States of America 
and the Republic of China,” in For the press (release), no. 773, Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D. C., November 4, 1946. 

* Department of State bulletin, 8 (Jan. 16, 1943), 60. 

* Quoted in the New York times, January 26, 1947. 

* Quoted in the New York times, December 19, 1946. 
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the treaty now made it possible for Americans to acquire or construct 
industrial plants, invest capital in Chinese enterprises, and take over their 
control. As a result, according to Mr. Markov, Chinese national industrial 
enterprises would be unable to compete with American firms. 

More specifically, Pravda charged that the agreement provided for the 
sale to the National Government of American surplus war materials in 
China and thereby strengthened the Kuomintang for increasing the scale 
of the civil war. Thus the United States was retarding the democratization 
of China by giving support to “Chinese reaction”, while the latter had 
joined hands with foreign capital against the interest of the Chinese 
people. Despite talk of “equal opportunities,” the treaty gave the United 
States a position of “the most favored nation in the Chinese market to 
the detriment of other countries.”’ This was in line with the typical Ameri- 
can policy of dominating foreign markets, regardless of the national in- 
terests of other countries, in order to cushion American business for the 
coming “inevitable economic crisis” in the United States. In short, China 
was being developed as a prospective ‘““dumping-ground” for American 
surplus production. 

The above is generally the sum of the indictments voiced against the 
treaty. These are serious charges, and it is insufficient to dismiss them as 


“propaganda.”” That word has been too much used as an epithet to carry 
any logical weight. Perhaps the most effective method of testing the valid- 
ity of the criticism would be carefully to examine the text of the treaty 
while attempting to clarify the economic realities implicit in the legal 


phraseology. 


THE TREATY: IMPLIED TREATMENT OF AMERICAN CAPITAL 


Article I merely provides for diplomatic relations between the two coun- 
tries. Paragraphs 1 and 4 of Article II permit the nationals of either coun- 
try freedom to reside, travel and carry on trade throughout the territories 
of the other with a minimum of interference and formally acknowledges 
the nonexistence of extraterritorial immunities in such cases. 

Paragraphs 2 and 3 of Article II at first glance appear to be contra- 
dictory. Paragraph 2 provides that the nationals of either country shall 
receive “national treatment” in any enterprise in which they engage with- 
in the territories of the other “in conformity with the applicable laws and 
regulations, if any, which are or may hereafter be enforced by duly consti- 
tuted authorities.” Paragraph 3, however, goes on to provide that such 
nationals shall not, in any case, receive treatment, with respect to such 
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activities, which is less favorable than that accorded to the nationals of 
any third country. In short, both “national treatment” and “most-favored- 
nation” treatment appear to be provided for at the same time in the same 
connection. The joker is, of course, the phrase “in conformity with the 
applicable laws....” In other words, should one signatory enact a law 
providing that only its own nationals could engage in certain specified 
pursuits, then clearly the nationals of the other could not be accorded 
“national treatment” in this connection but would be guaranteed “‘most- 
favored-nation” treatment. That is, the treaty prohibits specifically dis- 
criminatory legislation but does not really go much beyond that. 

Thus although it might appear that American nationals could enjoy a 
wide range of economic privileges in China, actually none of these privi- 
leges is guaranteed but exists merely at the sufferance of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. That this interpretation is not mere legal theorizing but has a 
real basis in Chinese economic policy is clear from a statement issued on 
November 28, 1946, by Dr. Wang Hua-cheng, Director of the Treaty 
Department of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. After pointing to China’s 
inferior status in various fields, Dr. Wang continued: 

“The safeguards needed by the Government and people of China in 
the realm of economic and cultural relations must be provided for in the 
treaty. ...For that reason, a number of ‘safety clauses’ for the protection 
of both parties, particularly those of China, have been inserted... .’® 

Dr. Wang did not specify any such “safety clauses” in the treaty, but 
Article II might very well represent an application of what he meant. 
This type of reservation, incidentally, appears repeatedly throughout. 

Article II applies only to “nationals,” that is, persons. Article III ex- 
tends the provisions of Article II to “corporations and associations” of 
both countries. But Paragraph 2 of the treaty “Protocol” makes it clear 
that this article “...shall not be construed to imply the right of... 
nationals to form corporations or associations on the same terms as nation- 
als of the other High Contracting Party.” 

Article IV provides for “most-favored-nation” treatment for nationals 
and corporations of one country participating in corporations of the other 
country. Article V extends this treatment to mining rights. 

Articles VI and VII may be regarded as a sort of “Bill of Rights’’ in that 
they spell out a long list of safeguards for the personal and property securi- 
ty of nationals and corporations resident in the territory of the other 


5 Press release, Chinese News Service, New York, November 29, 1946. 
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signatory. Article VIII specifies reciprocal ‘“‘most-favored-nation” rights 
concerning the acquisition or disposal of real and immovable property. 
Article IX provides for mutual protection of patent and copyright privi- 
leges. 

Articles X and XI grant “‘most-favored-nation” treatment in respect of 
internal taxes and treatment of travelers. Articles XII, XIII, and XIV 
deal with religious liberty, rights to bring suit for damage, and liability 
for military service respectively and have no real economic significance. 

The above provisions occupy fully half of the treaty text. In great part 
they are innocuous in respect to economic considerations. In no case is 
any right to carry on any sort of economic activity guaranteed any more 
than ‘‘most-favored-nation” treatment, and the principle of reciprocity in 
the cases of “national treatment” is rigorously adhered to throughout. 
Thus, for example, while the treaty gives corporations and nationals of 
each country the right to hold and operate real property in the other coun- 
try, it specifies that no such privileges need be granted by China to citizens 
and corporations of states in this country which deny similar privileges to 
Chinese. 

Moreover, as Foreign Minister Wang Shih-chieh pointed out, China will 
be unable to administer many of the provisions as effectively as the United 
States.° This applies particularly to such guarantees as free access to courts 
and copyright protection. China simply does not have the administrative 
machinery to deal adequately with these problems. 

Dr. Wang Hua-cheng, in the statement referred to above, had defended 
this first section of the treaty on the grounds that if China did not recipro- 
cally guarantee protection of rights of residence, travel, and conduct of 
trade, relations with other countries would deteriorate. He then added: 
“If it is our intention to encourage foreign investment and technical ex- 
perts to take part in our industrialization and reconstruction work, we 
must not permit the continuation of the further development of such a 
state of affairs.”? 

The question may now be asked: Is Dr. Wang’s statement merely ration- 
ale of a fait accompli or is it actually a reflection of previously laid-down 
Chinese economic policy? In short, had China previously decided on a 
policy of international development of her economy —a policy of which 
the treaty is a diplomatic reflection? Or was she forced by American pres- 

sure to depart from a previously and freely determined policy of national- 


° New York times, November 4, 1946. 
’ Press release, Chinese News Service, November 29, 1946. 
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istic “self-development” on autarkist lines. If these questions can be satis- 
factorily answered we will have gone a long way toward deciding whether 
or not the treaty can be considered “unjust” in the sense of unduly favor- 
ing the position of the United States. In order to do this it will be neces- 
sary briefly to summarize Chinese economic policy as it had developed up 
to the time of the treaty. 

In the first place, it will be recalled that Sun Yat-sen’s International 
development of China® has always been looked to as a wellspring of Chi- 
nese economic policy. Thus the idea of foreign aid on a nonexploitative 
basis has occupied a paramount position in Chinese Nationalist thinking 
ever since its advocacy by Dr. Sun. 

With the signing of the treaties ending extraterritoriality in 1943, it 
was Clear that China could begin to plan independently for her economic 
future. It is noteworthy that the first policy statements were clearly in the 
direction of nationalist economic development stressing national defense 
and minimizing popular welfare.? This seeming departure from the 
founder’s precepts could easily be explained by the fact that China was 
at war and was inevitably conscious of security considerations. In other 
words it should not have been surprising that Chinese opinion in 1943 
was predominantly in favor of a rigidly controlled, state-directed economy, 
into which foreign capital might come if it liked but without any special 
inducements.’® It shortly became apparent however, that any large-scale 
development of the Chinese economy was highly improbable without 
extensive participation of foreign capital. Consequently, Chinese govern- 
ment authorities turned their attention increasingly to plans for providing 
the necessary incentives and security to induce foreign capital to flow into 
China after the war." 

By September 1943 the government had committed itself to a policy of 


®Sun Yat-sen, The international development of China (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1922). 

*See address by T. V. Soong, B.B.C. broadcast from London, quoted in the Shanghai 
evening post and mercury, New York, August 27, 1943; also Chiang Kai-shek, China’s destiny 
and Chinese economic theory (New York: Roy Publishers, 1947), 156, 161, 162, and 286. 

For an example of an unofficial statement favoring this view see Chinese Economic Re- 
construction Society, “Draft outline of the principles for China’s post-war economic recon- 
struction” in H. D. Fong, K. Y. Lin, and Koh Tso-fan, Problems of economic reconstruction in 
China, China Council Paper no. 2 (Quebec: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1942), especially 


part I, par. 102. 
See statement of Finance Minister H. H. K’ung, Shanghai evening post and mercury, 
August 27, 1943; also Wong Wen-hao, “Industrialization in post-war China,” Quarterly bulle- 


, 


tin of Chinese bibliography, n.s. 3 (Chungking, March-June 1943), nos. 1-2. Dr. Wong was at 
that time Minister of Economic Affairs. 
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positive encouragement of foreign capital investment and enterprise. This 
was accomplished by the adoption of two resolutions by the Central Execu- 
tive Committee removing previous restrictions on the ratio of foreign 
capital investment in joint Sino-foreign enterprise and on the right of 
foreign firms to conduct business in China.” The encouragement of joint 
equity investment is particularly significant in this connection. It was 
admittedly favored by the government for certain categories of industry 
because it promised to ease repayment problems as compared to ordinary 
loans, and because it put at the disposal of enterprises so financed the 
superior technical and managerial resources of the foreign participants.’ 

Thus, Article IV of the treaty, which on first glance appears to be a 
subtle device whereby American capital may infiltrate and eventually 
capture and control all of Chinese industry, is actually a mere restatement 
of a specifically Chinese policy laid down as early as 1943. Nor had this 
policy changed materially up to the time of the conclusion of the treaty. 
For although there is ample evidence of the existence of a die-hard ultra- 
nationalistic clique in the Kuomintang which maintained a consistent 
opposition,’ it is apparent that Chinese policy was increasingly oriented 
in the direction of international co-operation, especially following the 
promising developments at Bretton Woods in July 1944.1° Nor should it 
occasion any surprise that most of China’s appeals for foreign aid in her 
postwar development were directed toward the United States, when the 
nature of China’s needs is considered along with the evident capacity of 
the United States to satisfy them.1¢ 

These developments culminated in the adoption of a Supreme National 
Defense Counci! Resolution (SNDC) on December 28, 1944, which stated 
that: ‘“Various means should. . . be devised to attract foreign capital which 
is to be utilized in China in the spirit of fostering international economic 
cooperation on the basis of equality and reciprocity.’’!7 Furthermore the 


* Shanghai evening post and mercury, September 17, 1943. 

* See “The prospect of foreign investment in China,” Contemporary China, 3 (Feb. 7, 1944), 
no. 16; also Chang Kia-ngau, China’s struggle for railroad development (New York: John Day, 
1943), 316-17. 

“Y. L. Wu, China’s economic policy — planning or free enterprise? (New York: Sino-Inter- 
national Economic Research Center, Inc., 1946), 45. 

'*“China at the monetary and financial conference,” Contemporary China, + (Aug. 21, 
1944), no. 7. 

‘*See Wei Tao-ming (then Chinese Ambassador to the United States), “The future of 
Chinese-American economic relations,” and H. H. Kung (then Vice-President of the Executive 
Yiian), “Chinese-American economic cooperation,” Contemporary China, 4 (Aug. 7, 1944), 
no. 6. 

" Special release, Chinese News Service, January 3, 1945. 
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government made a rather startling admission of the failure of ‘national 
industries” to achieve their stated aims and decided severely to limit its 
own economic activity in favor of private capital. It was felt that this 
would insure a speedier and more efficient development. Moreover the 
government, in this resolution, went so far as to welcome foreign private 
capital even into the few remaining enterprises designated as “State mo- 
nopolies.’’18 

The policy laid down in the SNDC Resolution, moreover, was con- 
tinued in the “Resolution on industrial reconstruction principles” adopt- 
ed by the Sixth National Kuomintang Congress on May 18, 1945,!® and 
consistently adhered to up to the time of the conclusion of the treaty. 
It may be argued that there was an increasing tendency to curry favor 
with the United States after V-] Day, as evidenced by the liberal revision 
of the Company Law” and by the adoption of an American plan for rail- 
road rehabilitation.*! It might then be supposed that this policy was ex- 
acted as a price for American support in the civil war. 

To adopt such a simple explanation, however, would be to ignore some 
very real considerations. Thus, the Company Law as finally promulgated 
certainly tended to satisfy the wishes of American investors in China by 
virtue of its liberal treatment of foreign capital invested both directly and 
in joint enterprises. But it also represented the culmination of a policy 
for the treatment of foreign capital laid down as early as September, 1943 
in the CEC Resolutions. Again, it is true that by adopting an American 
plan of railway construction, China was committing herself to the use of 
American equipment and technical services. But the fact remains that the 
United States was the only country to come forward with such a plan along 
with the capacity to provide the capital required for its realization.” 

In summary, the implications of Articles I to XIV are fairly clear. From 
the Chinese viewpoint, this section of the treaty represents an attempt to 
encourage American capital to enter the Chinese economy in large quanti- 
ties. This policy had already been stipulated in a series of revisions of the 
Chinese laws involved. Now it has been included in a diplomatic instru- 
ment in the form of a series of reciprocal guarantees of “national treat- 


Statement by Sun Fo, President of the Legislative Yiian, Shanghai evening post and 
mercury, December 15, 1944. 

1° Special release, Chinese News Service, May 25, 1945. 

” The company law of China, revised 1946 (New York: Chinese News Service, 1946). 

21 Press release, Chinese News Service, November 30, 1945. 

“For a summary of this plan, which was part of a general five-year economic plan, see 
Guide to the industrialization of China, Abstract (Washington: Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration, Bureau of Supplies, Engineering Service, May, 1945). 
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ment” of American capital, conditioned in all cases by what Dr. Wang 
has termed “‘safety clauses.”’ 

Whether such a policy of encouraging foreign capital investment is to 
the interest of a ‘backward area” such as China may be open to question. 
The preponderance of expert economic opinion on the subject tends to 
favor it.22 The point to be made here however, is that this policy was in 
no sense forced on China by deliberate American pressure but was worked 
out independently on the basis of a realistic appraisal of existing economic 
conditions and of probable developments, both internal and external. 


THE TREATY: PROVISIONS CONCERNING TRADE POLICY 


Articles XV through XXV deal in general with the commercial policies 

which shall prevail between the two countries. The keynote of this section 
is sounded in Article XV: 
The High Contracting Parties reaffirm their adherence to a program of pur- 
poses and policies open to participation by all other countries of like mind, 
designed to bring about an expansion of international trade on a broad basis, 
and directed to the elimination of all forms of discriminatory treatment and 
monopolistic restrictions in international commerce. 

The word “reaffirm” was here well chosen. China had previously stated 
its adherence to such a policy in the SNDC Resolution of December 28, 
1944. The United States was of course the chief exponent of this policy 
and in September 1946 had issued a detailed elaboration of its position 
in the form of a Suggested charter for an international trade organi- 
zation.2* The influence of this document on the framers of the treaty is 
unmistakable even as regards the phraseology employed. Thus Article 
XVI of the Treaty, providing for general “‘most-favored-nation” treatment 
in respect to such matters as customs duties, taxation, etc., presents a strik- 
ing similarity to Chapter IV, Section A of the Suggested charter. 

In particular, Paragraph 4 of Article XVI of the treaty is almost identi- 
cal in language to the section of the Suggested charter dealing with the 
administration of quotas.”5 It provides, in part, that if either government 
establishes an import quota and allots a share of the total to any third 
country, it must allot to the other signatory, 


*See Report of the delegation on economic depression, part II, Economic stability in the 
post-war world (Geneva: League of Nations, 1945); also, Industrialization and foreign trade 
New York: League of Nations Economic, Financial and Transit Department, 1942). 

“ Suggested charter for an international trade organization of the United Nations, Depart- 
ment of State, Publication 2598, Commercial Policy Series 93, (Washington, September 1946). 
* [bid., art. 21, par. 2. 
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with respect to any article in which the latter has an important interest, unless 
it is mutually agreed to dispense with such an allotment, a share based upon 
the proportion of the total quantity or value supplied by.. .the territories of 
such other High Contracting Party during a representative period, account 
being taken...of any factors which may have affected...the trade in that 
article. 

It was perhaps this provision which prompted Mr. Markov’s accusation 
that the treaty gave the United States a “most-favored-nation”’ position in 
the Chinese market “‘to the detriment of other countries.” For if we accept 
1936 as a justifiably “representative period” in considering China’s im. 
ports, we find the following distribution among the four leading exporters 
to China: 


Principal Exporters to China in 193676 


Country Per Cent of Total Chinese Imports 
United States 19.64 
Japan 16.26 
Germany 15.91 
Great Britain 11.70 
63.51 


When we consider that the U.S.S.R.’s share of total Chinese imports in 
1936 was approximately 0.13 per cent,?* it may be thought that Mr. 
Markov was justifiably protesting against an apparent American attempt 
artificially to perpetuate a predominant position in the Chinese market. 

On closer examination, however, it becomes apparent that this clause 
of the treaty is almost completely inapplicable. In the first place China 
has not as yet established such a national quota system.”® 

As can be seen from the above table, any attempt to do this on the basis 
of a “representative period” such as 1936 would be completely unworkable 
because of the high proportion of total imports accounted for by German) 
and Japan, both of whom have been largely eliminated as exporters today. 
Indeed, if Manchurian imports be included in the picture, Japan com- 

* Foreign commerce yearbook, 1938 (Washington: Department of Commerce, 1939), 305. This 
excludes Formosa and the Northeast Provinces. 

“1D. K. Lieu, Notes on China’s foreign trade and trade Policy, International Secretariat 
Paper no. 5 (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, January, 1945), 17. It should be pointed 
out that this figure is probably an underestimate since the contiguity of China and the U.S.S.R. 
undoubtedly gives rise to considerable smuggling activity and the consequent failure of much 
merchandise to pass through normal Customs channels. 


* See “Revised temporary import-export regulations, as promulgated November 17, 1946," 
Special release, Chinese News Service, December 2, 1946. 
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pletely dominates.” Nor are these over-all proportions distorted by any 
heavy preponderance in any one item. Germany and Japan combined 
accounted for a relatively large share in most of the individual categories 
of China’s imports as well as in the total, and their exports to China were 
in large part competitive with those of the United States.*° 

One careful, though unofficial, Chinese estimate of China’s probable 
postwar import distribution places the share of the United States at 43 
per cent of the total and at 53 per cent in the “capital goods” category.* 
This is based simply on China’s probable needs and on the capacity of 
other countries to satisfy them. This estimate is clearly out of line with 
prewar figures, and it is difficult to see how any quota provision, as per- 
mitted in the treaty could be applied. For in none of China’s nine leading 
imports (accounting for two-thirds of the total) did the United States 
account for as much as 43 per cent, and in the “capital goods” categories 
it was a poor third to Germany and Japan.* 

Hence it is impossible to find any import category of interest to the 
United States, on which China could conceivably place a quantitative 
restriction that would not involve taking into account some very signifi- 
cant “special factors” which have affected the trade in that article. Indeed 
this would probably have to be carried to the point where it would be 
“mutually agreed to dispense with such an allotment.” As a matter of fact, 
it is probable that the treaty assures to the United States a far smaller 
share of any potential quota than would probably accrue to it purely on 
grounds of economic necessity. 

The remainder of the treaty articles dealing with commercial questions 
are fairly routine in character. Article XVII provides for equitable treat- 
ment with respect to the administration of customs regulations. Article 
XVIII provides for “national treatment” as regards internal taxation of 
the goods of either country. Article XIX guarantees nondiscriminatory 
treatment in the administration of exchange controls. 

Article XX states that if either government establishes any sort of state- 
trading monopoly, that monopoly shall be guided by purely commercial 
considerations in its operations. This section is almost identical in word- 
ing to the corresponding section of the Suggested charter.*® Thus, it can- 


” Foreign commerce yearbook, 1938, p. 309. 
®“The promise of the China market,” Contemporary China, 3 (Jan. 24, 1944), no. 15. 
“Chih Tsang, The post-war market of China: a preliminary estimate (New York: Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 1944), 88-90. 
““The promise of the China market,” op. cit., no. 15. 
“ Suggested Charter, art. 26, part. 1. 
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not be asserted that it was included in the treaty as a special attempt to 
secure the Chinese market for American enterprise. The American State 
Department has consistently advocated this policy as a method of curbing 
discriminatory potentialities of state-trading monopolies, and although jt; 
effectiveness in this connection may well be questioned, its intent is clear|, 
antagonistic to the capturing of foreign markets by political coercion. 

Articles XXI through XXV contain detailed provisions regarding free. 
dom of navigation and transit and have little economic significance. Hoy. 
ever, it is noteworthy that Paragraph 2 of Article XXIV specifically ex: 
cludes coastal and inland navigation from the requirement of ‘“‘national 
treatment.” This is clearly in line with the Chinese government’s pro- 
fessed policy of reserving this trade to its nationals.** 

Articles XXVI through XXX are largely concerned with the clarif. 
cation of various minor points of interpretation and protocol. Howevei 
Paragraph 3 (c) of Article XXVI is worthy of some attention. It has the 
effect of conditioning the “most-favored-nation” provisions of the treat 
so that they will not apply to: 


“advantages accorded to third countries pursuant to a multilateral convention 
of general applicability, including a trade area of substantial size, having as 
its objective the liberalization and promotion of international trade or other 
international economic intercourse, and open to adoption by all the United 
Nations”. 

This provision clearly was included on the initiative of the United 
States. It is in accord with a section of the Suggested charter which pro- 
vides that an “International Trade Organization” shall be considered to 
exist two months after twenty governments have accepted its terms.** Such 
a limited organization would probably take the form of a trading bloc 
featuring a high degree of internal preference and with the United States 
holding the dominant position. This provision is the only significant de- 
parture from the “most-favored-nation” tenor of the treaty and obvious]; 
represents an attempt to induce China to enter into the type of trade 
organization which the United States is advocating. But the fact remains 
that this provision is no more than an inducement. China still retains 
freedom of choice as to whether she will enter into such an arrangement. 
In any case, the paragraph in question cannot be interpreted as a coercive 
move directed against China specifically, since there is no doubt that the 


* Exchange of notes between Wei Tao-ming, Chinese Ambassador to the United States, 
and Secretary of State Hull, Department of State bulletin, 8 (Jan. 16, 1943), 60. 
*® Suggested charter, art. 78, par. 3. 
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United States will include some such provision in all future commercial 


) treaties it negotiates. 


CONCLUSIONS 


At this point, a re-examination of the criticisms of the treaty in the light 


_ of the text, may prove rewarding. The Chinese Communist objections are 


Prt 





LONER Och 2 


of course unverifiable. They are pure allegations fabricated out of whole 
cloth. Any comparison of the treaty provisions with those of the odious 
“Twenty-one Demands” indicates either a failure to read the treaty con- 


/ tents or a deliberate attempt to indoctrinate a susceptible and illiterate 


audience. 
Certain of the Soviet criticisms, however, merit detailed consideration. 
It is true that the treaty now makes it possible for Americans to acquire 


' or construct industrial plants, invest capital in Chinese enterprises, and 


' take over their control. But we have seen this is entirely consistent with 
' the previously established Chinese policy of encouraging foreign, and par- 
| ticularly American, capital to aid in the economic development of the 
country under government supervision. Nor is the United States assigned 








any exclusive privileges in this respect. In accordance with the 1946 Com- 
pany Law, the Chinese Government still reserves to itself the right to 
license foreign companies to operate in China,** although granting “‘na- 
tional treatment” to those that are licensed.57 However, in view of the 


+ government’s professed desire to encourage joint enterprise and to mini- 
+ mize direct investment,** it is doubtful whether there will be any consider- 


able growth in the number of purely American firms in China. 

The charge that the agreement provides for the sale to the Kuomintang 
government of American surplus war materials in China, and thereby pro- 
longs the Civil War, is simply unfounded. There is no mention whatever 
of any such matter in the text of the treaty, and it is difficult to see how 
Mr. Markov could have made this charge in good faith. 

Equally unfounded is Mr. Markov’s objection that the treaty grants to 
the United States a position in the Chinese market “to the detriment of 
other countries.”” Indeed, one is inclined to suspect that the basis of this 
criticism is a rather ingenious interpretation of the phrase “most-favored- 
nation.” This latter principle, in its accepted sense, is adhered to con- 


* The company law of China, revised 1946, chap. 8, art. 292. 

* Tbid., art. 297. 

““The prospect of foreign investment in China,” Contemporary China, 3 (Feb. 7, 1944), 
no. 16, 
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sistently throughout, and the United States is not granted any privilege 
in China which is not legally attainable by any other country which con. 
cludes a “‘most-favored-nation” treaty with China. 

The real basis of Mr. Markov’s criticism appears to lie in his statement 
that the treaty tends to retard the “democratization” of China by reinforce. 
ing the position of the Kuomintang “reactionaries.” This is a difficult 
charge to meet. The Chinese National government is the internationally 
recognized government of China. This recognition is accorded both by 
the United States and the Soviet Union. Clearly some sort of treaty was 
indispensable for the sake of guiding the postwar economic relations be- 
tween the United States and China. Moreover it is certain that any arrange. 
ment which facilitates economic intercourse between the two countries 
serves to strengthen the Kuomintang government. But one is inclined to 
wonder what course the United States could have taken in this situation 
whereby it might achieve the formalization of economic relations with a 
















government it recognizes and at the same time avoid the charge of giving 
support to that government’s (perhaps unsavory) internal policies. 

In the last analysis, the Pravda article seems to be objecting to the actual 
dominating position which the United States occupies in the world econ- 
omy today. The treaty seems to have been used merely as a convenient 
sounding board for the voicing of this objection since there is nothing in 
the treaty itself which improves the American position beyond providing 










a modus vivendi for commercial relations with yet another country. 
In the light of all this, what is the actual effect of the treaty? The answer 
depends entirely on the future economic policy that China chooses to 







adopt. The treaty is not a ‘trade agreement’; it is not specific but consti- 






tutes a mere statement of intentions on the part of both countries to 
reduce any restrictions on trade and capital movements that at present 








exist between them. 
For the present, this reduction is of course impossible. The exigencies 





of the present politico-economic crisis in China will be sufficient to prevent 






any real expansion of economic intercourse with the United States. Nor 
is it conceivable that any considerable relaxation of economic controls 
will take place in China even after the achievement of political unity. 
For, assuming that China is finally permitted to carry out her planned 
industrialization in a peaceful world, it is reasonable to expect that she 










* Lieu, op. cit., p. 29. 
“L. K. Rosinger, “China as a post-war market,” Foreign policy reports, 22 (Jan. 1, 1945), 


262-63. 
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will, for example, attempt to minimize imports of consumers’ goods as 
opposed to capital goods. She will undoubtedly utilize her tariff to provide 
some protection for what little industry will have survived the hostilities. 
Indeed, even a certain amount of barter operations are quite probable.*® 
There is nothing in the treaty which would specifically prohibit China 
from exchanging a certain amount of her tea production for a quantity 
of Soviet manufactured goods on the basis of pure convenience to both 
sides and with not even a passing nod to the world market. 

If, under these conditions, China should turn increasingly to the United 
States as a source of capital and commodities, it will not be because the 
treaty forces her to adopt such a policy, but because economic necessities 
—China’s needs and American capacity — indicate that she should do so. 

[he treaty is a reciprocal one. Should the United States lose or give up 
its fight for economic internationalism in trade and investment; should 
the provisions of the Bretton Woods Agreement fail to be realized in 
consequence; should the economic expansion of colonial Asia as a po- 
tential market and a source of remittances for China be stunted; should 
there be a progressive deterioration of relations among the “Big Three’’;*° 
and finally, should China be forced, as a result of these factors, to adopt 
a policy of stringent economic nationalism, the Treaty need never be 
applied, and it may then be transformed into a document of purely his- 
torical interest. 

In the light of all these complex considerations, it is strange to find a 
supposedly orthodox Marxist like Mr. Markov treating a mere diplomatic 
instrument as though it were the “real content’’— the moving force behind 
a situation — rather than the paper manifestation of tendencies as yet only 


incipient. 














THE SATSUMA REBELLION OF 1877: 
LETTERS OF JOHN CAPEN HUBBARD 


ELIZABETH TRIPLER Nock* 


Berkeley, California 





NE OF THE most noteworthy incidents in the history of Japan’s 
transition from a feudal regime to a modern state was the Satsuma 
Rebellion in 1877. The province of Satsuma is situated in the southern. 
most portion of the island of Kyushu, and Kagoshima is the capital city. 
The Daimyo of Satsuma was one of the most powerful and aggressive of 
the feudal lords ruling the country at the time Japan was opened to 
foreign intercourse. He and his warlike samurai took a leading part in 
the events which saw the decline of the Tokugawa Shogunate and the 
restoration of the Emperor. 

John Capen Hubbard, the writer’s grandfather, hailed from Boston 
and for many years was captain of various New England clipper ships trad- 
ing to Europe, South America, and the Orient. A few years prior to the 
Satsuma Rebellion he had settled down in the newly organized foreign 
community at Yokohama with his wife and daughter and had taken service 
with the Mitsubishi Steamship Company, the pioneer merchant steamship 
company of the new Japan, as master of one of their steamers. He was one 
of the band of foreign navigators and engineers whom the Japanese em- 
ployed to lay the foundation of what afterwards became one of the most 
extensive merchant marines the world has yet seen. 

The Mitsubishi Company’s vessels were employed by the Japanese gov- 
ernment to transport troops and supplies to Kyushu ports at the time of 
the Satsuma Rebellion, and Captain Hubbard, as master of one of these 
steamers, was an eyewitness of many of the incidents connected with the 
fighting, and especially of the final phase which marked the surrender of 
the last few hundred rebels and the suicide of their leaders. His letters to 
his wife written at that time are not only interesting human documents 
but have a certain historical value in settling a question which has puzzled 


* Mrs. Nock, daughter of Dr. Thomas H. Tripler, was born in Japan and spent most of her 
life there until 1920, except for a period of education in Europe. She has resided in California 
since 1932. Her maternal grandfather, author of the letters here reproduced, came to Japan in 
1868. 
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SATSUMA OF 1877 


many Japanese and foreigners as to what actually was the fate of Saigo 
Takamori, the colorful leader of the rebellion. 

The decade 1868-78 was a period of the utmost importance in the 
development of Japan as a modern state. Events during those years laid 
the foundations which later led Japan to be designated as one of the “great 
powers.” A most interesting episode of that decade was the Satsuma Re- 
bellion. It was led by a man who played a large part in the military phases 
that marked the transition of the state from feudalism to the beginnings 
of modernization, and who at one time was commander of the new con- 
script Western-type army. Saigo Takamori was one of the most colorful 
characters of his generation, and in spite of the comparative ignominy of 
his end, remains one of the popular heroes of Japanese history. 

The Satsuma Rebellion was popularly ascribed to dissatisfaction with 
the ‘“Europeanizing” policy of the new government, and doubtless that 
sentiment was expressed by both Shimazu Saburo, the Daimyo of Satsuma, 
and by Saigo Takamorli, one of his chief henchmen. But other factors lay 
in the disappointed ambitions of Saigo and other Satsuma men. They 
considered that the abolition of the feudal system had been followed by 
acts which had unjustifiably deprived the samurai of a paramount po- 
sition. Their designs for an invasion of Korea had been turned down, 
and an opportunity for further military glory had thus been lost. A threat- 
ening factor in the situation was undoubtedly the Military Academy or 
“Private School,” which had been established at Kagoshima, in connection 
with which there was an arsenal employing hundreds of skilled workmen. 
Just before the outbreak of the rebellion the students at Kagoshima 
numbered seven thousand, while branch schools had been opened in 
other towns and villages. The situation was explosive and the spark which 
set it off came in the form of a rumor that a plot to assassinate Saigo had 
been hatched by the government. As a result Saigo could no longer hold 
in his young and ardent supporters, and on February 17, 1877, he marched 
out of Kagoshima northward with a force of some 14,000 men and sixteen 
guns. The men all belonged to the so called “Private Schools.” Saigo pro- 
claimed that he was bound on the legitimate quest of laying the grievances 
of himself and his followers before the Emperor, and that, as a loyal Japa- 
nese, he was not by any means fighting against the sacred person of the 
Tenno, but against the new government and its foreign methods. 

By February 22 the force had arrived before the castle city of Kuma- 
moto, the capital of Higo province, which was occupied by a garrison of 
government troops numbering between two and three thousand men. 
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Meanwhile the government had sent an expedition under the command 
of Prince Arisugawa, who made his headquarters at Fukuoka, and who 
immediately sent two divisions numbering about 10,000 to stop the ad. 
vance of the rebels. Policemen, who were themselves Samurai, were called 
in from all parts of the country to serve under the colors and to provide 
a stiffening for the new army. 

After considerable and severe fighting around and to the north of Kuma. 
moto, the relief of the garrison there was ultimately effected on April 14. 
From this date it may be said that the fate of the insurgents was sealed. 
But Saigo and the bulk of his followers succeeded in breaking through 
the Imperial forces, and making good their retreat southwards and east. 
wards by the intricate mountain paths of that part of the country. After 
several further battles in various parts of Kyushu where detachments of 
rebels were defeated, a body of them, including Saigo, made for Nobeoka, 
a castle town on the east coast. This brought them close to the date and 
scene of one of Captain Hubbard’s letters wherein he described some of 
the desperate fighting that took place in the high mountain passes around 
Nobeoka, just before Saigo fell back for his final stand at Kagoshima. 

This letter, dated Nobeoka August 22, 1877, began with an account of 
a violent storm encountered in the Bungo Channel leading into the In- 
land Sea, and then proceeded: 


The 12th found us in the pretty little harbor of Tonura, 323 miles from 
Kobe, in the province of Hiuga. The rebels had been there two weeks before 
and then gone further north. We were at Tonura only four hours, when we 
were ordered to Abaratsu, ten miles further north. At daylight on the 13th we 
left Abaratsu for Hososhima, about 60 miles to the northward. We had a cargo 
of army food, rice, daikon and salt plums, so had to follow on after the army, 
which would keep us a long time on the voyage. 

A run of seven hours brought us to Hososhima, a small harbor, which in 
ordinary times we would deem to be crowded with six ships. We found there 
were thirteen steamers there, large and small, among them the “Costa Rica” 
and the “Candia.” I crowded in, and made No. 14, to the disgust of those near 
me. If a typhoon had come along, it would have wrecked half the fleet. Fortu- 
nately the weather continued fine, and we got off without accidents. We were 
at this place two days without discharging any cargo. Hososhima was then the 
headquarters of the army. The Commander-in-Chief was here, so we had music 
several times a day from the band which accompanies him. Here we are near 
the rebels and have only to climb the hills to hear the reports of the large and 
small guns in the distance. 

On the 15th at 6 p.m., just as we sat down to dinner, orders came for us to 
leave at once with two officers, for Nobeoka, 13 miles north. At 6:30 we started, 
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: ) and at 8 o’clock dropped our anchor, and expected to return to Hososhima the 
same night. But we are here yet and likely to remain some days longer. 

Nobeoka is an exposed anchorage; no harbor, entirely open to the sea and 
ocean swell from N.E. to South, and if it came on to blow from seaward, we 
' would have to leave at once. Nobeoka has been, until the past few days the last 

of the rebel strongholds. Here they had a large hospital, where their wounded 
had been collecting for months. On the 14th the Imperialists captured Nobe- 
oka, after several days’ fighting, and it is said their hospitals were burned, and 
many hundred perished in the flames. 

On the 17th and 18th the firing was incessant from daylight to dark. From 
our steamer we could see the smoke of both sides, and trace the lines among the 
hills and valleys as the rebels fell back and the Imperialists advanced. On the 
17th the rebels were driven about two miles to the north of Nobeoka, and 
about 700 prisoners were captured. 

The i8th was the decisive day. I was on shore all day and got up on a high 
hill where I could see something of the fight. ‘There seemed to be thousands 
engaged on both sides. After 2 o’clock the rebels retreated, and at dark when 
I walked into Nobeoka, it was said the rebels were entirely surrounded and 
would be finished that night. However the firing of large and small guns con- 
tinued until four o’clock when it ceased suddenly and we have not heard a 
sound of any kind since. 

On the 19th in company with a friend I went ashore. Nobeoka is on a small 
river about four miles from its mouth, and near the entrance are several 
branches to the northward. As soon as we entered the river we saw boats coming 
with rebel prisoners who were being put on a small island in the river. As we 
passed close to many of these boats we could see what a hard looking lot they 
were and plainly showed the fatigue they have undergone during the last six 
months, while being hunted from place to place. We learned that in the last 
two days’ fight 5,200 prisoners had been taken. But Saigo and Kirino, with the 
other leaders and about 5,000 samurai had broken out of the magic circle, as 
they have done so often before. 

During the day we talked with several officers on the situation of affairs. 
Some thought the war would soon be finished, and others deemed it probable 
that a great many soldiers would be kept on the island until every rebel had 
disappeared and that would take many months to accomplish. To me the end 
seems a long way off. 

After pulling up the river for two miles, we landed and walked across the 
country, constantly meeting Imperial soldiers and rebel prisoners, and wounded 
of both sides. The roads being narrow, we had a good view of everything that 
passed. We reached the village after a three mile walk and found every house 
occupied by soldiers. In one we were shown a large quantity of arms that had 
been captured the day before. There were old Springfield muskets, Spencer 
and Remington rifles, but among the most numerous of the fire-arms were the 
old-fashioned match-locks. The swords were in a pile at least ten feet from the 
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ground and were of all sizes and lengths, and appeared to have had some very 
rough usage. 

Going through the village we came to a river with quite a strong current, 
Here was a pontoon bridge of boats which reminded me of those I used to see 
in our Civil War. The bridge was quite strongly built, and that day a constant 
stream of soldiers was crossing in both directions, amongst them many wounded, 
We saw numbers of dead bodies floating away to sea, all of which seemed to 
be rebels. Soldiers were stationed on the bridge to prevent the bodies getting 
foul of the boats and bridge. While crossing we counted nine dead rebels, 
Another two-mile walk brought us to the battleground of the 17th, but the 
only indications of the recent fight were the marks of bullets on the trees here 
and there; the fields were ploughed up with large balls and a few houses burned 
to the ground. The dead and wounded had all disappeared and there was not 
much of interest here to reward us for our long walk in the hot sun. So we took 
a rest with some officers near the outer picket line and all enjoyed the good 
lunch we had brought with us. 

At 2 P.M. we started our return by a different route and came into so many 
charming views that we felt the scenery amply repaid us for our long walk. 
At the pontoon bridge we were fortunate in getting a boat and rigging some 
mats for an awning went rapidly down the beautiful stream, the only un- 
pleasant sight was the bodies of the dead rebels we were continually passing. 

At 4 P.M. we reached our gig and then we decided to pull over to the island 
and have a look at the prisoners. We found them a sorry looking lot mostly 
lying under the trees, listless and black with dirt. Their clothes were of all sorts, 
sizes and description. Hats seemed to be the main uniform; of the greatest 
variety and the worst looking that one could imagine; there were even black 
and white felts of all shapes. Before we finished our inspection my attention 
was called to two fellows in black frock coats, no pants, but tall black top hats. 

None of the prisoners were tied, and all were very lightly guarded — we 
thought about one soldier to fifty men. The poor fellows looked too used up 
to ever attempt to escape. At one place a guard was talking with them, and we 
learned they expressed themselves quite tired of the war and only too glad to 
give themselves up, but admitted that undoubtedly the leaders and many Sa- 
murai would fight to the finish and never give up. Probably all these prisoners 
were coolies, for I did not see or hear of one man among them who claimed to 
be an officer in the rebel army. I fancy they were too wary to be caught, well 
knowing that they would not have much chance to live if taken. 


After inspecting these prisoners we walked along the beach to the mouth of 
the river where the rebels had erected a sandbag battery. Here, to our astonish- 
ment we found two wooden cannon. One was 8 ft. 6 in. long with a 9 in. bore, 
made of two hollow pieces of wood and hooped its entire length with bamboo 
hoops. It was strongly made and did not appear to have been used, but was 
mounted in a pile of sand bags ready for use. A smaller one, about 6 ft. long 
was lying near and dismantled; this had been fired and was badly burst. The 
rebels had erected numerous batteries on both sides of the river at Nobeoka, 
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and here and at Hososhima, 13 miles away, they had in a rude manner fortified 
the approaches to the places, making it quite evident that they did not expect 
the Imperial Army would cross the mountains in pursuit of them, but would 
send their troops round the coast in transports and would then have been pre- 
pared to oppose a landing. I have no doubt that at Hososhima (where they had 
several brass cannon mounted on the points at the entrance to the harbor) and 
here at Nobeoka, many lives would have been lost in forcing a landing. 

From all we could learn the fighting in this part of the country is finished, 
as the rebels have disappeared and it seems uncertain in which direction they 
have gone. Since the morning of the 19th not a shot has been fired. The 
Imperialists are moving off in pursuit of the rebels, some across the mountains 
to the west, and many to the north. But I fancy it will take some time to find 
them, and they will probably turn up in some place where they are not 
expected. 


S. S. Toyoshima Maru, 
Kagoshima, September 23rd—/77 


We arrived here from Hososhima on the 20th, at 11:45 a.m. and left in the 
evening and went ten miles up the gulf to Hadsiki, where we landed our 
soldiers, and some cargo, returning to Kagoshima the evening of the 2Ist. 
Expect to remain here five days. 

Yesterday I went on shore with two other captains and we walked for three 
hours over the ground once occupied by the pretty city of Kagoshima. Before 
the war there were many thousand houses; now there are hardly fifty left, and 
the “fireproof” godowns remind me of the burnt district in Tokyo after the 
great fire there last year. I walked about among the ruins, failing to recognize 
a single locality I before knew so well. About two-thirds of the grounds formerly 
occupied by the city is in possession of the Imperialists, and the other third 
the Rebels hold. This third is at the base of a steep hill, about a mile in height, 
a mile in width, with hills on three sides, and the City of Kagoshima in front. 
It is entirely surrounded by the Imperialists who have constructed such strong 
breastworks that it seems impossible for the Rebels even to escape from the 
network guarded by 2,000 Imperial troops. They will probably hold out until 
their provisions are ended, and then give up or kill themselves. ‘The Imperial- 
ists evidently do not mean to leave their entrenchments and attack them, as 
that would involve the loss of many lives. They keep watch behind these breast- 
works, and if a Rebel shows himself he is at once fired on. They keep firing 
cannon and throwing shells on to the hill night and day, but the Rebels have 
not fired a single shot for the last week. It is thought their ammunition is 
expended. It seems impossible for them ever to get through the network before 
getting to the breastworks. For to do so they would first encounter q strong 
bamboo fence, so crossed as to form a diamond shape. This is seven feet high. 
Behind it are boards on the ground studded with nails; then a ditch four feet 
deep and twelve feet wide; next a frame-work of strips of bamboo tied in 
squares and raised two feet from the ground and twenty feet wide. The squares 
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are just right for a man to step in and flounder about without making any 
progress. The next trap is another deep ditch twenty feet wide filled with smal] 
branches of trees, and then comes the main breastwork, behind which the so]. 
diers are constantly on guard. This breastwork is made of earth and straw bags 
filled with earth, a wonderful construction about 8 ft. wide at the base and 
2 ft. wide at the top, with an inside embankment where the Imperialists keep 
watch night and day. These works extend across the city for about two or three 
miles. On the hills such extensive work is not required. You can see that there 
is not much chance for the Rebels to escape, and when their food is gone they 
will have to give in and end the rebellion. . 


Kagoshima, September 24th, 1877 


How many changes can take place in a day. Yesterday I was interrupted in 
my writing. Guns were booming and shells bursting over the hill occupied by 
the Rebels, and the war seemed likely to last some time longer. Now, today, it 
is really ended, with Saigo, Kirino, Murata and every leader of the rebellion 
dead. But let me describe things as they have occurred. 

Last night at about nine o’clock the firing was unusually heavy and I thought 
something must be going on of a more drastic nature than I had seen before. 
I found it impossible to sleep in so much noise. I was on deck every hour till 
three o’clock when suddenly the firing ceased and all was still. At four o'clock 
the popping of rifles commenced and we knew another attack was being made; 
but from which side it was impossible to say. We could only see the flashes of 
the rifles on the hill. But as daylight came on, it was evident that the Imperial- 
ists were attacking the Rebels. As the sun arose we saw the hill was covered 
with Imperial soldiers and could watch them as they made their way into the 
hollows and valleys and hunted out the Rebels. The firing was all on one side 
as the Rebels had no more ammunition. The firing lasted until a few minutes 
before eight o’clock, when all was over, and the news went through the fleet 
that Saigo, his officers and more than 500 men were killed, and at least 1,000 
prisoners taken. Thus the Satsuma Rebellion ended. 

After breakfast, in company with three others, I went on shore. After landing 
we heard that the bodies of Saigo and others had been brought in and were 
laying on a hill close to the breastworks. Hundreds of soldiers and coolies were 
going up the hill. We joined the crowd and were soon at the top. When we 
arrived there we found eight bodies laid out in two rows. The first was Saigo. 
He was a large powerful looking man, his skin almost white. His clothing had 
been taken off and he lay there naked. It was a few seconds before I realized 
his head was cut off. Next to Saigo lay Kirino, then Murata. Saigo’s was the 
only headless body, but the others were a fearful sight to look at. Their heads 
were dreadfully cut up and it was quite evident that they killed each other. 
No doubt their heads would all have been cut off by their own people had time 
permitted. While looking at the bodies, Saigo’s head was brought in and placed 
by his body. It was a remarkable looking head and any one would have said 
at once that he must have been the leader. 
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Such a ghastly sight we could not long look upon, so we made our way down 
the hill, meeting about twenty dead Rebels being carried up. From the hill to 
the battle ground was a long line of coolies bringing in more dead Rebels. 

On the way to the boat, we branched off a little and went to a large enclosure 
where there were about a hundred prisoners. They were a hard looking set; 
many of them quite young while others were old and grey headed. All looked 
very sorrowful and dejected. One of the officers there told us they were all 
Samurai and would probably lose their heads too. 

We wandered around amongst them till noon, and after a rest started off 
for the hill where the Satsuma leaders and others had met their end. We found 
the dead were being put into their graves, and this, no doubt, is the closing act 
of the Satsuma Rebellion. 











THE HINDUIZED STATES OF SOUTHEAST ASIA: 
A REVIEW? 


LAWRENCE PALMER BriGGs? 


Washington, D.C. 





HEN GEORGE COEDES writes a book on Southeast Asia, it is an 

event in the history of that region; for, in a lifetime spent in Indo- 
china, he has come to be considered as one of the all-time authorities on 
that part of the world. His connection with I’Ecole Francaise d’Extréme- 
Orient has covered more than 40 years, and in his capacity as epigraphist 
it has been his task to decipher and translate the inscriptions of Champa 
and Cambodia — Sanskrit, Cham, Khmer, and Pali — and to fix the place 
of each in history; which inscriptions he has published, generally in the 
Bulletin of that institution under the title of “Etudes Cambodgiennes,’ 
but also in other journals and in collections. During the twelve years 
(1918-30) when he was loaned to Siam as Secretary of the National Insti- 
tute, in charge of the National Library and Museum, he collected, trans- 
lated, and published the inscriptions of Siam*— in Siamese, Tai, Mon, 
Khmer, Sanskrit, and Pali — and translated and edited important chroni- 
cles and other historical documents.5 He organized and classified the Na- 
tional Museum and founded there the Dvaravati and Srivijaya Schools of 
Art.® Nor has all his attention been given to French Indochina and Siam. 
One of his earliest tasks was to collect and publish the references to the 


1George Coedés, Histoire ancienne des états hindouisés d’Extréme-Orient (Paris, 1947, viii, 
331, 35 p.). A revised edition under the title Les états hindouisés d’Indochine et d’Indonésie 
(Paris: Boccard, 1948, xi, 466 p.) has recently appeared as volume VIII? of the series “Histoire 
du Monde.” Additional notes on this by Mr. Briggs will appear in a later number. 

* Mr. Briggs, author of numerous articles in the Quarterly relating to the Indochina Pen- 
insula, served for many years as Consul in Indochina and Burma, and is author of The ancient 
Khmer Empire, now in process of being published. 

* His first article in Bulletin de l’Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient (BEFEO) was in 1904, 
pp. 691-97. 

‘Recueil des inscriptions du Siam: I. Inscriptions de Sukhodaya (Bangkok, 1924), and 
II. Inscriptions de Dvaravati, de Srivijaya et de Lavo (Bangkok, 1929). 

5 Une recension palie des annales d’Ayuthya,” BEFEO, no. 3 (1914); “Documents sur l’histoire 
politique et religieuse due Laos occidental,” BEFEO, 25 (1925), 1-203; “Documents sur la dynas- 
tie de Sukhodaya,” BEFEO, no. 2 (1917); “Les origines de la dynastie de Sukhodaya,” Journal 
asiatique, 11th ser., 16 (1920), 233-45. : 

® The Vajiranana National Library of Siam (Bangkok, 1924); “Les collections archéologiques 
du Musée National de Bangkok,” Ars asiatica, no. 12 (Paris, 1928). 
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Far East in the texts of Greek and Latin authors.’ While at Bangkok, he 
translated the inscriptions in Old Malay found within the former kingdom 
of Srivijaya’ and wrote several articles on that kingdom.® 

Coedés might be called the discoverer of countries of Southeastern Asia 
and of kings of Cambodia; for he was the first to identify, locate, and pre- 
cise the kingdoms of Dvaravati and Srivijaya,?° and he added three names 
— Bhavavarman II, Yasovarman II, and Tribhuvanadityavarman — to the 
list of kings of Cambodia."' From 1930 until recently he was Director of 
l'Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient — where he continued his task as epi- 
eraphist — and Editor of the Bulletin (BEFEO) as well as chief contrib- 
utor to it. He thus stands between the aspiring historian of that region and 
the sources he must use. 

Part of the value of the present volume is that it gives the most funda- 
mental and productive research scholar of that region an opportunity to 
summarize, in small compass covering nearly the whole of Southeast Asia, 
practically the work of a lifetime. ‘There is no one to dispute the accuracy 
of the author’s facts. The reviewer’s criticisms must be confined to the 
question of the interpretation of those facts and to the manner of their 
presentation. 

The book covers what the author calls the ‘“Hinduized states.”” These 
include all the states of Southeast Asia which were fundamentally affected 
by Indian culture, i.e., all the states of the peninsula of Indochina, except 
those inhabited by Annamites, and all the states of western Indonesia. 
These states he repeatedly calls “External India,” 
contradiction of the title ““Hinduized states,” but to avoid any possibility 
of not being understood, he defines clearly what he means by Hindu- 
ization. ‘‘Hinduization,” he says, ‘““ought then to be understood essentially 
as an organized culture, founded on the Hindu conception of royalty 
characterized by the Hinduist or Buddhic cults, the mythology of the 
Puranas, the observance of the Dharmasdstras and having the Sanskrit 


which seems to be a 


*Textes d’auteurs grecs et latins relatifs a l’Extréme-Orient depuis le IV siécle avant J. C. 
jusqu’au XIV siécle (Documents historiques et géographiques relatifs a I’Indochine) (Paris, 
1910), 

*“Les inscriptions malaises de Crivijaya,” BEFEO, 30 (1930), 29-81. 

*“Le royaume de Crivijaya,” BEFEO, no. 6 (1918); “Apropos de la chute du royaume de 
Crivijaya,” Bijdragen tot de taal-, land- en volkenkunde van Nederlandsche Indié, 83 (1927), 
459-72, 

“Le royaume de Dvaravati,” Recueil des inscriptions du Siam: Inscriptions de Sukhodaya 
(Bangkok, 1924), vol. 1, pp. 1-4; “Le royaume de Crivijaya,” BEFEO, no. 6 (1918). 

" “Inscriptions de Bhavavarman II, roi du Cambodge (561 caka),” BEFEO (1904), 691-97; 
“Nouvelles données chronologiques et genealogiques sur la dynastie de Mahidarapura,” 
BEFEO (1929), 297-330. 
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language as a means of expression” (p. 19). His definition of Hinduism 
thus includes Buddhism, which is probably correct, but which stands a 
chance of being misunderstood by the general reader. This conception of 
Hinduization lacks little of being equivalent to Aryanization. 

The rapid Hinduization of Southeastern Asia,!? the author thinks, was 
possible because it was built on a substratum of culture more or less com- 
mon to all “monsoon Asia” including India. This culture was apparently 
maritime and, though it embraced a considerable variety of racial types, 
it was characterized in Indochina and Indonesia by languages of the 
Austro-Asiatic and Indonesian groups. Thus, before the Aryanization of 
India, a culture common in many respects pervaded India and Southeast 
Asia. Aryanization came into India from the northwest and after a short 
period in India became somewhat naturalized there and, with this slight 
Indian veneer, passed on, under the name of Hinduization, to spread itself 
over a somewhat similar culture to the southeast. ‘““The Hinduization of 
exterior India is the continuation, beyond the seas, of this ‘brahminization,’ 
having its primitive foyer in northwest India and which, commenced well 
before the Buddha, continues down to our day in Bengal and in the 
South” (p. 19). In Southeast Asia, this Hindu culture found a people or 
peoples in the tribal state, somewhat similar to that of the Pnong or Samré 
of the mountains of Cambodia and the Jarai and other Indonesians of 
the present hinterland of ancient Champa, and raised them to organized 
states, with cultures in some respects remarkable. “A Cambodian is a 
Hinduized Pnong”’ (p. ii). The measure, then, of this Hinduization at that 
time was the difference between the Pnong as he still exists today and the 
Khmer who built the monuments. 

This Hinduization was a gradual process of intermixture, slow at first 
but gradually accelerated about the beginning of the Christian era. The 
causes of this acceleration, according to the author, were commercial: 
(1) the demand for luxuries — spices, scented woods, perfumes, camphor, 
etc., — consequent on Alexander’s conquest of northwest India and on 
contact with the western Mediterranean world, and (2) the demand for 
new sources of gold following the closing of the caravan route across 
Bactria by which India had supplied itself with gold from Siberia (pp. 
23-25). At the same time, two new factors contributed greatly to facilitate 


% The author points out that only about a century and a half elapsed between the foun- 
dation of the kingdom of Funan by the union of a brahman with a naked girl queen and the 
appearance there of the first Sanskrit inscription (p. 22-23). 

#8 Louis de La Vallée Poussin,” Dynasties et histoire de I’Inde depuis Kanishka jusqu’aux 
invasions musulmanes (Histoire du monde, Vol. VI. 2) (Paris, 1935), 360. 
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commerce in Southeast Asia: (1) the development of the construction of 
large Indian and Chinese junks using a technique borrowed from the 
Persian Gulf, and (2) the discovery of the periodic alternation of the mon- 
soons (p. 25). 

Another development which made long sea voyages easier for Indian 
sailors and merchants was the rise of Buddhism with its suppression of 
the barriers of caste and of exaggerated ideas of racial purity and the conse- 
quent removal of the fear of pollution by contact with barbarians as a 
consequence of long sea voyages. Jataka stories began to relate accounts 
of long voyages to the “islands of gold.” A sort of cult of the Dipankara 
Buddha (“Buddha of the Isles’’), protector of seamen, grew up. Until the 
fifth century, most of the images found in Southeast Asia were those of 
the Dipankara Buddha of the Amaravati school of art, which have been 
found at P’ong Tiik and Korat (Siam), Dong Duong (Annam), Palembang 
(Sumatra), Jamber (East Java) and Sempanga (Celebes). These images 
sometimes constitute the earliest evidence of Hinduization of the respec- 
tive regions (pp. 25-26). The oldest Sanskrit inscription of Southeast Asia 
— that of Vo Canh — is believed to be of Buddhic inspiration, as were some 
at least of those of Wellesley province in Malacca. 

The process of Hinduization, according to the author, began slowly, 
individually, and without definite organization. A few ships came with 
the monsoon and returned to India at the end of the season. Then, a few 
merchants were left behind to trade with the natives and to collect cargo 
for the return of the ships with the next monsoon. Some Indian traders 
probably brought their wives, but mostly they seem to have intermarried 
with the natives. Places of worship were established, and religious leaders 
came from India.1* Thus, the first settlements appear to have been formed. 
In some cases, an enterprising Indian leader married a daughter of the 
native chief of the region and made himself king. Out of these nuclei grew 
kingdoms. The earliest of these kingdoms to spring into prominence, ac- 
cording to the author, were Funan and Champa. 

As to method, the author says his intention is “less to set forth this 
history in all its details than to show by an attempt at synthesis, how its 
various elements react upon each other” (Introduction, p. i). With this 
end in view, he does not give a consecutive narrative of the histories of the 
individual states or of any large section of that history; but, instead, he 


“ The author calls attention to a factor which has also played and is playing a preponderant 
part in the westernization of southeastern Asia today — the return of the neophyte to visit or 
study at the source of his inspiration. 
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shows how certain movements — often from the outside — cut across such 
histories and affect them. Now and then he gives a summary (p. 99) which 
justifies this method. Among such movements are: the conquest of the 
Ganges valley and southern India by Samudragupta (330-ca. 375), which 
led to the second migration, the rise and decline of Srivijaya, the rise of 
the Khmer Empire (Angkor royalty), the Mongol conquest, the rise of the 
Tai kingdoms, the decline of Angkor and Srivijaya, and the spread of 
Mohammedanism. Much attention is given to the influence of conditions 
in India and China. 

The reviewer believes that such kaleidoscopic changes of scene would 
be confusing to a beginner who is getting his first ideas of the history of 
those states. He believes it is axiomatic, or nearly so, that a beginner 
should get his first conception of the history of a strange country as a 
whole, with few if any interruptions, and that the résumé should be re- 
served until the reader has a grasp of the narrative as a whole. But it is 
clear that the author does not intend this little volume as a work for 
beginners. He presupposes a knowledge of the history of each of the states 
and gives a considerable list of the books by which such a knowledge may 
be obtained; and his history —a detailed outline or system of detailed 
outlines rather than a narrative — is so freighted with solid information 
that it taxes the mental powers of even the advanced scholar. Because, as 
Coedeés says, a recent, up-to-date history of Cambodia is nonexistent —a 
history which does for Cambodia what Maspero has done for Champa or 
what Krom has done for Java (Introduction, p. vii) — he gives a fuller 
treatment of the history of that country.’ 

One of the author’s principal themes is the early predominance of 
Funan. The word “Funan,” he says, is the modern mandarin pronunci- 
ation of two characters which represent a transcription of the old Khmer 
word for phnom, “mountain,” and the king of Funan built his central 
temple on a hill which was considered the center of the universe and took 
the title, “King of the mountain” (Khmer, kurung bnam; Sanskrit, saila- 
raja) (pp. 43-44). Funan, he believes, was the dominant power of South- 

% Since Coedés’s book was written, a new history of Cambodia by R. C. Majumdar has 
appeared under the name of Kambujadesa, an ancient Hindu colony in Cambodia. This should 
be volume 3 of that author’s series, “Ancient Indian colonies in the Far East” (see the review 
of Majumdar, Hindu colonies in the Far East, in The Far Eastern quarterly, 6 [August, 1947], 
420-430). While this reviewer has not yet seen the new work, he can safely say that it is a 
scholarly, up-to-date work, with special chapters on the culture and institutions. Also the 
reviewer’s work The ancient Khmer Empire, now in process of publication, is a continuous 


narrative, with the development of religions and arts and with descriptions of the principal 
monuments and sculptures interwoven in the text. 
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east Asia from the first century until nearly the middle of the sixth century, 
when it was overthrown by Chenla, the country of the Khmers. He believes 
the ruling house of both of the Empires which were to exercise greatest 
influence over Southeast Asia during the early period—the Khmer Empire 
and the Javanese Empire of the Sailendra — were descendants of the royal 
line of Funan — the sailarajas (pp. 74-75). 

According to the author’s theory, after the rise of Chenla the old Funa- 
nese dynasty migrated to the south and probably vegetated for some time 
in one of Funan’s ancient colonies (p. 82). In the latter part of the eighth 
century, an inscription of central Java speaks of a Sailendra dynasty which 
had apparently been ruling there for a little while (pp. 110-111). “The 
name of Sailendra, ‘king of the mountain,’ is an equivalent of (Siva) 
Giriga and perhaps translates a Hindu adaptation of the Indonesian be- 
liefs which place the residence of the gods on the mountains. .. .One may 
ask in fact if these ‘kings of the mountain’ have not tried to revive the title 
of the a:wient sovereigns of Funan, partisans of the Girisa linga, and pose 
as universal sovereigns” (p. 111). At the same time, Arab travelers and 
writers speak of an immense maritime empire in this region, ruled over 
by a Maharaja, which could only be that of the Sailendra (pp. 117, 137). 
In the latter part of the eighth century, the Maharaja’s fleet overran the 
entire southern and eastern coast of Indochina — Chenla, Champa, the 
Chinese prefecture of Kiao Chou (present Tonkin) and probably held 
them in subjection for a short time (pp. 114-116). 

After the Maharaja’s forces had subdued Chenla and beheaded its king 
(according to an Arab story) a Khmer prince (Paramesvara, posthumous 
name, Jayavarman II) paid a visit to the Maharaja’s capital in Java.'® 
In 802, a few years after his return, he established his capital on Phnom 
Kulen and founded the Khmer Empire. His ancestry is not clear, but later 
Khmer emperors boasted of descent from the dynasty of Funan as well as 
that of Chenla and, from the beginning, they established their central 
temple on a mountain, real or artificial. The Khmer Empire soon freed 
itself from Java and became dominant in the central and southeastern part 
of Indochina, a position it held during most of the ancient period. 

Sometime before this, the Malay kingdom of Srivijaya was formed, with 
its center at Palembang. According to Chinese Buddhist pilgrims, inscrip- 
tions in Old Malay, and the reports of embassies exchanged with China, 
this kingdom seems to have made itself supreme in Sumatra and apparent- 


“Lawrence Palmer Briggs, “A sketch of Cambodian history,” Far Eastern quarterly, 6 
(August, 1947), 349-50. 
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ly conquered part of Java. In 775, it made an inscription at Ligor, a little 
earlier than the inscription of the Sailendras on the same stone (pp. 98-99, 
101-06, 115). The beginnings of its relations with the Sailendra dynasty 
are not certain, but the Sailendra seem to have taken over the apparent 
conquests of Srivijaya in Java and the Malay peninsula and seem to have 
been ruling at Srivijaya (Palembang) in the middle of the ninth century. 
With the weakening of the Sailendra home in Java, before the advance of 
the resurgent kingdom of Mataram in the ninth and tenth centuries, they 
seem to have become stronger in Sumatra. At any rate, the Maharaja of 
Zabag, mentioned by Arab writers of the middle of the ninth century and 
after, refers to the Sailendra Sumatran Kingdom of Srivijaya (pp. 136-37), 
It continued to flourish during the tenth century (pp. 115-18), and was 
engaged in a struggle with the Cholas of Tanjore during the eleventh 
century (pp. 179-83, 190). To the Sailendra was due the great wave of 
Mahayana Buddhism in southeastern Asia (pp. 120-21). They seem to 
have ruled in central Java from near the middle of the eighth to near the 
middle of the ninth century. During that time, they built the Buddhic 
group of monuments of this region, culminating in the great Buddhic 
microcosm, Borobudur (pp. 120-21). Their rule in Sumatra seems to have 
continued through the thirteenth century. 

Meantime, the Hinduized kingdoms of Java — Kadiri (about 1002-22) 
and Tumapal or Singhasari (1222-92) — were ruling in central and eastern 
Java (pp. 216-17, 240-44), while Srivijaya in Sumatra seemed to be dis- 
integrating to the profit of its ancient rival and later dependency, Malayu 
(pp. 332-33). A king of Singhasari, Kritanagara (1269-92), united practi- 
cally all of Java, including the island of Bali, invaded Sumatra and con- 
quered Malayu from Srivijaya and seized some of that empire’s possessions 
in the Malay peninsula (pp. 256-57). Kritanagara is one of the striking 
figures of Javanese history. He was an ardent devotee of Tantric Budd- 
hism, fostered by the Pali dynasty of Bengal, and under him the syncretism 
of Sivaism and Mahayanism reached its height in the Siva-Buddha cult. 
This cult, with its tantrism and mysticism, was finding fertile ground in 
the Indonesian cult of ancestor-worship and did much to pave the way 
for the approach of Islam (pp. 257-58). In 1292, some of Kritanagara’s 
officers plotted with some pretenders and put him to death. Raden Vijaya, 
son-in-law of the King and descendant of the founder of the dynasty, re- 
mained loyal. While he was fighting against the plotters, a Mongol army 
landed in Java to avenge an offense by Kritanagara. Raden Vijaya helped 
the Mongols to defeat the plotters, then turned on them and drove them 
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out of Java and founded the famous Hinduized Kingdom of Majapahit 
(pp. 259-60), which reached its height under Hayam Wuruk or Rajasa- 
nagara (1350-89). 

The decadence of Majapahit began with the death of Rajasanagara. 
According to the author, the principal causes were (1) the development 
of Malacca as a commercial center and foyer of diffusion of Islam during 
the fifteenth century, (2) the wars of succession between the heirs and suc- 
cessors of Rajasanagara, and (3) the attempt of China during the reign of 
the Yung-lo Emperor to supplant Java in the suzerainty of the archipelago 
and the peninsula. ‘The author thinks this was the cause of the great Chi- 
nese maritime expeditions to the South Seas early in the fifteenth century 
(pp. 313-15). The kingdom finally came to an end sometime between 1513 
and 1528 (pp. 313, 318). 

The author brings to light some new facts, makes some new interpre- 
tations, and advances some ideas which will correct or modify current 
opinions and demand serious consideration by future writers in this field. 
Most of these new opinions this reviewer thinks are well founded, some 
he thinks are proved only in part, while in some cases he thinks he has 
reasons to disagree. 

(1) The first and perhaps most important of the new advances is that the 
Sanskrit inscription of Vo Canh, near Nhatrang on the coast of what is 
now Annam, ascribed paleologically to the beginning of the third century, 
is not an inscription of Champa, but was made by a king of Funan. This 
belief is not exactly new, as it was suggested several years ago by Louis 
Finot, as stated by the author. The inscription records the establishment 
of a king, said to be a descendant of one Sri Mara. Coedés now advances 
the belief that Sri Mara was Fan Che-man of Funan and not the Kiu-lien 
whom Chinese historians say established the kingdom of Lin-yi about 192 
A.D., and that Fan Chan of Funan, and not a descendant of Kiu-lien was 
author of the inscription (pp. 48-59). The reviewer shares the belief that 
an Austro-Asiatic-speaking people like the Funanese occupied the coast 
from the Donnai delta to Camranh Bay and has advanced some evidence 
to support that idea.17 There is reason for belief that the Kiu-lien, as the 
dominant family of the Indonesians of this region was called, occupied 
not only the southern part of the Chinese hsien (prefecture) of Jenan, 
which Aurousseau believed extended to Cape Varella,!® but also the Phan- 


“Lawrence Palmer Briggs, The ancient Khmer Empire, in process of publication. 
“Leonard Aurousseau, “La premiére conquéte chinoise des pays annamites,” BEFEO (1923), 
153. 
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rang Bay region across the boundary. Chinese histories say that in 137 
A.D. some Kiu-lien from across the frontier (i.e., in the Nhatrang region) 
invaded the subprefecture of Siang-lin and that, in 192, one Kiu-lien of 
Siang-lin killed the subprefect and proclaimed himself king of Lin-Yi." 
George Maspero considers Kiu-lien a satisfactory Chinese transcription of 
Sri Mara;*° but Coedés thinks Fan Che-man is a better one. According to 
the inscription it was written by a son (or at least by a member of the 
family) of Sri Mara. Nothing is known of the immediate successors of Kiu- 
lien of Champa. Coedés thinks Fan Chan of Funan, who sent the first 
envoys from his country to China and India, was the author of the in. 
scription (p. 50). According to the Chinese, Fan Chan was a nephew of 
Fan Che-man and usurped the throne after having Fan Che-man’s son put 
to death.*! The evidence advanced does not seem wholly decisive. 


(2) The appearance of the Indian chandan on the throne of Funan in 
357 was probably a consequence of the embassy sent to the Murundas of 
northern India in 240-45. The term chandan, according to the author, 
is a royal title among the Yue-che (Yiieh-chih), or Indo-Scythians, especial- 
ly the Kushans of the line of Kanishka. Just before this time, their advance 
was checked in the Ganges valley by Samudragupta. A Kushan prince — 
perhaps a Murunda — expelled from the Ganges, may have tried his for- 
tune in Funan, with which country his family probably was or had been 
in diplomatic relations (pp. 55-57). This seems like a tenuous hypothesis 
on which to base a change of dynasty or usurpation of power; but the 
author strengthens it with several well-known phenomena: (a) the appear- 
ance of certain iconographic motives of Iranian affinities; e.g., the short 
tunic of Siirya images, and the cylindrical tiara of the statues of Vishnu; 
(b) the mysterious “Scythian brahman” mentioned several times in Khmer 
inscriptions; and (c) the name “Kambuja,” possibly derived from the Iran- 
ian “Kamboja.” 

(3) The Bhadravarman mentioned in the inscriptions of Champa as the 
founder of the first temple of Mison and author of several inscriptions in 
that vicinity was Fan Fo (349-380), son of Fan Wen, and not Fan Fo’s son, 
Fan Hou-ta (380-413), as formerly supposed. This identification is based 
on the serious paleographic arguments for an earlier date advanced several 
years ago by the Dutch scholar, J. Ph. Vogel, and on the better Chinese 
transcription of Bhadravarman offered by the name Fan Fo (pp. 57-58). 

1 Georges Maspero, Le royaume de Champa (Paris, 1929), 49-50. 


» Ibid., p. 51. 
2 Paul Pelliot, “Le Fou-nan,” BEFEO, 3 (1903), 266-67. 
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The change of identification is well supported. It is recognized that the 
development of the architecture and sculpture, and consequently the 
chronology of the Chams has never been studied with the same precision 
as that of the Khmers.?? 

(4) The rupestral inscription of Dong-yen-chan, at Tra-kieu, is the oldest 
known text in the Cham language and even in Indonesian dialect (p. 58). 
This inscription was translated and published by Coedés in 1939.?% On 
paleological grounds, he dates it in the latter part of the fourth century, 
four centuries earlier than the oldest previously known Cham document** 
and three centuries older than the Old Malay inscriptions of Srivijaya.*® 


(5) The linga which, according to later inscriptions, was established at 
the first temple of Mison, under the name of BhadreSvara, ‘is the most 
ancient royal linga attested in external India” (pp. 58-59). This temple 
has been ascribed to Fan Fo (349-80).?® According to legend, a linga was 
enthroned on the rock at Po Nagar, in hoary antiquity, by the mythical 
King Vicitrasagara.?*? The worship of the royal linga seems to have been 
introduced into Funan by the second Kaundinya about the beginning of 
the fifth century, who established it on Mount Motan where Nagasena 
observed it in 484. Coedés thinks this worship was undoubtedly material- 
ized under the form of the linga of Siva Girisa, “haunting the mountain” 
(p. 74), and that it was from this holy mountain that the country derived 
its name. 

(6) ‘““The appearance in Champa of the first inscriptions in Sanskrit 
language of that country, in the second half of the fourth century, precedes 
by a little that of similar texts in the Malay peninsula, at Borneo and at 
Java” (p. 60). The inscriptions of Champa referred to are those of Bhad- 
ravarman — Cho-dinh, Mison, Chiem-son, and Hon-cuc. Those of Borneo 
are the Yupa inscriptions of Milavarman at Koetei, those of Java are the 
inscriptions of Pirnavarman at Taruma. Vogel placed them in this order: 
Bhadravarman, Milavarman, Pirnavarman, with roughly half a century 


“Mme Gilberte de Coral-Rémusat, “Art Cam. Le Problem de la chronologie,” Bulletin de 
la Commission Archéologique de l’Indochine (1931-34), 35-44. 

“ BEFEO (1935), 471; G. Coedés, “La plus ancienne inscription en langue chame,” Mélange 
F. W. Thomas, New Indian antiquary, extra series 1 (1939), 46-49. 

“The earliest previously known documents in the Cham language, according to Coedés 
(p. 46), were the inscriptions of Glai Klong Anok and Po Nagar, dated 813. 

* The Old Malay inscriptions of Srivijaya were dated 684-686. 

* Maspero, op. cit., pp. 59-60. 

“Louis Finot, in preface to Jeanne Leuba, Un royaume disparu. Les Chams et leur art 
Paris, 1923). 
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between.*§ Finot dated the inscriptions of Bhadravarman at about 5002 
The new identification of Bhadravarman (see paragraph (3) above) would 
date them, approximately, Bhadravarman, 350; Milavarman, 400; Pir. 
navarman, 450. The early Sanskrit inscriptions of the Malay peninsula are 
(a) the fragmentary inscription of the province of Wellesley, opposite 
Penang; (b) the slab-inscription of Kedah called Bukit Meriam; and (c) 
the Mahanavika Buddhaghosa pillar inscription of the northern part of 
Wellesley province.*° 


(7) “This kingdom [Funan]. . .conserved long after the fall a great pres. 
tige in the memory of succeeding generations... . The Javanese sovereigns 
of the eighth century will revive the title of Sailendra, ‘king of the moun. 
tain’ ” (p. 74). This may be the true origin of the famous Sailendra dynasty, 
discussed more in detail above, but other theories have able supporters. 
Stutterheim believed it was of Javanese origin and that it conquered the 
surrounding countries, including Srivijaya.*! Majumdar suggested that it 
originated in the Saila dynasty of northern India and came into the Malay 
peninsula through Burma.* Przyluski thinks the Javanese Sailendravamsé 
is of combined Indonesian and Indian origin and that its vamsakara® 
was the syncretization of Siva, the chief Indonesian deity and the Mahaya- 
nist Buddha.** Nilakanti Sastri thinks it probably came from the Pandhya 
region of southern India.*° There are other opinions. This reviewer favors 
Coedés’ theory and believes it is gaining ground, but it cannot be said 
to have obtained general acceptance. 


(8) “The kingdom of Dvaravati, whose birth coincides perhaps with the 
dismemberment of Funan, but of which we know almost nothing”’ (p. 93). 
Is there any reason for thinking the birth of the kingdom of Dvaravati — 
assuming that it was a kingdom — coincided with the dismemberment of 
Funan except that it was first mentioned by Chinese Buddhist pilgrims a 
little later. The reason it was not mentioned earlier was probably because 


* J. Ph. Vogel, “The Yipa inscriptions of king Milavarman, from Koetei (East Borneo),” 
Bijdragen tot de taal-, land- en volkenkunde van Nederlandsche Indié, 74 (1918), 232. 

*L. Finot, “Notes d’epigraphie: (1) Deux nouvelles inscriptions de Bhadravarman I, roi de 
Champa,” BEFEO (1902), 186. 

*°R. C. Majumdar, Ancient Indian colonies in the Far East: vol. II, Suvarnadvipa (Dasca, 
1937), 88-90. 

* W. F. Stutterheim, A Javanese period in Sumatra history (Surakarta, 1929). 

* R. C. Majumdar, “Les rois Sailendras de Suvarnadvipa,” BEFEO (1933), 121-41. 

% Sailendravamsakara — founder of the Sailendra dynasty. 

% Jean Przyluski, “The Sailendravamsa,” Journal of the Greater India Society (1935), 25-36. 

*N. A. Nilakanti Sastri, “Origin of the Sailendra dynasty,” Tijdschrift voor Indische taal-, 
land- en volkenkunde, 74 (1935), 605-12. 
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it had been a vassal of Funan. Is it not reasonable to suppose that Dvaravati 
was one of the “more than 10 kingdoms” subdued by Fan Che-man at the 
beginning of the third century?** The Chinese mention specifically that 
he conquered Tien-suen (‘Tenasserim)*’ and was planning to attack Kin-lin 
(probably the Thaton region)**— both beyond Dvaravati. These were Mon 
Kingdoms, and there is evidence of Mon settlements in the adjacent 
Dvaravati region at an early date, and objects belonging to the so-called 
“Art of Dvaravati” have been found in this region believed to be of a date 
earlier than the dissolution of Funan.*® These many little “kingdoms” 
could not have consisted of more than small groups of settlements at this 
time. 

(9) “The inscription of 684 [Talang Tuwo, Palembang, in Old Malay 
language] is the first dated evidence of Buddhism of the Great Vehicle in 
exterior India’ (p. 105). I-ching, writing from Srivijaya (Palembang) in 
695, says that in all these countries of the Southern Seas Buddhism is 
embraced, “‘and mostly the system of the Hinayana is adopted, except in 
Malayu...where there are a few who belong to the Mahayana [the Larger 
Vehicle].’’*° 

(10) “The new dynasty [Huan Wang] which reigned in the South [of 
Champa] inaugurated the usage of posthumous names. The origin and 
exact date is not known of the first one, Prithivindravarman, whose pos- 
thumous name was Rudraloka” (p. 119). Prithivindravarman died about 
757. The first ruler of the Khmer Empire — Jayavarman II — died in 854 
and received the posthumous name of Paramesvara; but the author notes 
an inscription of the Sambhupura region, dated 803, which mentions a 
king of that region who, on his death — possibly several years before that 
date — had received the posthumous name of Indraloka (p. 130, note 3).* 

(11) “In order to free himself of the tutelage of the ‘king of the moun- 
tain,’ to whom this title gave precisely the quality of mahdaraja or of cha- 


* Pelliot, “Le Fou-nan,” BEFEO, 3 (1903), 266. 

"This identification was made by Gustaf Schlegel in Toung pao, 10 (1899), 83, and was 
quoted approvingly by Paul Pelliot in BEFEO, 3 (1903), 266, note 4, and BEFEO, 4 (1904), 
106-08, and by George Coedés in BEFEO, 18 (1918), 13, and, conditionally, by G. H. Luce, 
Journal of the Burma Research Society (JBRS), 14, pt. 2, (1924), 161-65, 168-69. 

*Pelliot, BEFEO, 3 (1903), 266-67, note 5, thinks Kin-lin, ‘Frontier of Gold,” is equivalent 
to the Suvannabhumi of Pali texts, probably Thaton or the Martsban-Moulmein region; 
G. H. Luce and Pe Moung Tin, JBRS, 29, pt. 3 (1939), 267. 

“ Lawrence Palmer Briggs, “Dvaravati, the most ancient kingdom of Siam,” Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, 65 (1945), 98-107. 

“I-Tsing, A record of the Buddhist religion as practiced in India and the Malay Archipelago 
(4. D. 671-695), translated by J. Takukusu (Oxford, 1896), 10-11. 

““L'Inscription de Vat Tasar mo roi” in E. Aymonier, Le Cambodge, vol. 2, pp. 304-05. 
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kravartin, it was necessary that he [Jayavarman II, founder of the Khmer; 
Empire] should become one himself by receiving from a brahman on 
mountain the miraculous linga in which should reside henceforth the 
royal power of the Khmer kings” (p. 127). The author seems to imply that 
here chakravartin and maharaja are synonymous, which does not seem to 
be true in this case. The term chakravartin in this case seems to mean 
“simply sovereign in his own kingdom.” This magic ceremony made 
Jayavarman II chakravartin in Kambujadesa, but it is not clear that it 
made him maharaja. The title maharaja at that time seems to have been 
associated with the Sailendra Empire, which at that time seems to have 
meant Srivjaya, which continued to be dominant in that part of the world, 
except in Kambuja. This type of ceremony does not seem to have estab- 
lished a chakravartin in any other sense than that given above; for the 
same kind of ceremony is believed to have been performed in Champa in 
87542 and in Java in 760.4% 

(12) “It is not known if this linga [the devaraja] which contains the 
‘essence of royalty’, the ‘subtle me’ of the king, remains the same through 
successive reigns, and, in the contrary case, if the various lingas conse: 
crated to the kings on their accession and carrying their names [Indresvara, 
Yasodharesvara, Rajendresvara, etc.] correspond or not to the devaraja’ 
(p. 152). To the reviewer it seems clear (a) that the physical linga conse- 
crated on the king’s accession, under the king’s name combined with that 
of Siva (-iSvara), was but the material symbol of “the subtle me of the king” 
and did not remain the same through successive reigns, but after the death 
of that king became the center of his worship in his mausoleum, and (b) 
that the devaraja resided in this linga during that king’s reign only, after 
which a new consecration, by means of a magic ritual, regenerated the 
devaraja in the linga of his successor. The first of the author’s doubts seems 
to be answered by his note (p. 152, note 3) in which he shows the near 
impossibility of transporting the great linga of Jayavarman IV (several 
inscriptions mention its great size) to Koh Ker, and he then calls attention 
to the linga of Udayadityavarman II at the Baphuon, which was of gold. 
As to the nature of the “miraculous linga” which Siva delivered to the 
founder of the Khmer Empire through the intermediary of the brahman 


Hiranyadama on Mahendraparvata, it seems to have been simply the 


“R. C. Majumdar, “The stele inscription of Dong Duong,” in Ancient Indian colonies in 
the Far East. I. Champa (1927), pt. 3, 74-94. 

“F,. D. K. Bosch, “Het Lingga-Heiligdom van Dinaja,” Tijdschrift voor Indische, taal-, 
land- en volkenkunde, 64 (1924), 227-86. 
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magic ritual by which any material linga could be consecrated into a per- 
sonal linga of the king (“subtle me of the king’) combined with Siva 
(‘Igvara lodged in a linga’”’) and transformed into a devaraja, “essence of 
royalty.” In other words, the linga-baggage carried by the brahman was not 
a stone or other material image but the memory of four Tantric texts 
containing the magic ritual, which he recited “from beginning to end,’’** 
in order to write them and teach them to the purohita or chief priest. 
Stern, as quoted by the author, seems to have answered the question when 
he suggests that ‘“‘the Devaraja is more a ritual than a materialized symbol” 
and in his quotation from the inscription: “the magic rites which carry 
the name of the Devaraja.’’* 

(13) An inscription, in Sanskrit and Khmer, dated 937, found at Ayu- 
thia, shows that Khmer settlers were replacing Mon in the lower Menam 
valley early in the tenth century (p. 155).4¢ For some time, it has been 
believed that the first appearance of the Khmers in the lower Menam was 
about the beginning of the eleventh century when Siiryavarman I con- 
quered Louvo. This inscription pushes back the probable date of their 
appearance nearly a century. 

(14) “One of his [Jayavarman VIII’s] wives, Queen Chakravartirajadevi, 
was a daughter of this brahman ... Jayamahapradhana. A sister-in-law 
[wife’s sister] had married a wise professor, Jayamangalartha, of whom she 
had a son who held the same title [‘Prince of Professors’] and who was to 
die at more than a hundred years of age under the reign of his [Jayavarman 
VIII's] second successor’”’ (p. 274). The inscription of the temple of Man- 
galartha — of the reign of Indrajayavarman, 1308-27 — says that, in 1243, 
after the death of Indravarman II, Jayamahapradhana went to Bhimapura 
(Phimai) to offer prayers to Siva for the soul of the deceased king and that 
there he met and married a young lady (Finot interprets it as jeune fille) 
named Sri Prabha with whom he had six children, the second daughter 
becoming a queen of Jayavarman VIII (see above).*7 A younger sister of 


“Louis Finot, “Notes d’épigraphie, 16: L’Inscription de Sdok Kak Thom,” BEFEO, 15 
(1915), 88, st. 69-78. 

* Philippe Stern, “Le temple-montagne Khmer. La culte du linga et la devaraja,” BEFEO, 
Jt (1934), 614-615. The italics are M. Stern’s. The inscription of Sdok Kak Thom (Finot’s 
translation) says: “This brahman having, with the intelligence and experience of mysteries, 
carefully extracted the essence of the sastras, established, for the development of the prosperity 
of the world, the magic rites which carry the name of the Devaraja” (Finot as cited in note 44, 
p. 80, st. 29). 

“G. Coedés, “Une nouvelle inscription d’Ayuthia,” Journal of the Thailand Research 
Society, 35 (1944), 473. 

“ L. Finot, “Inscriptions d’Angkor, XI: Temple de Mangalartha 4 Angkor Thom,” BEFEO, 
25 (1925), 393-406, st. 13-18. 
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Sri Prabha named Subhadra had for husband, Jayamangalartha, “Prince 
of Professors,” of whom she had a son who took the same name and title 
and who died at 104 years of age. If this son had died in the very last year 
of Indrajayavarman’s reign, he would have been born in 1223. In 1243, 
when her son would have been 20 or more years of age, the mother was 
spoken of as the younger sister of a young girl. How old could a jeune fille 
be in Ancient Cambodia? 

(15) “According to Tai traditions, without known historical foundation, 
a Tai chief named Jayasri, descendant of a prince of Chieng Sen, estab- 
lished himself at Phra Pathom and took for son-in-law the chief of Muong 
U T’ong, ancient city whose vestiges are still seen in the region of Suphan. 
About 1347, in consequence of an epidemic of cholera, the prince of U 
T’ong, who in the meantime had succeeded his brother-in-law, abandoned 
his residence and founded some 50 kilometers south of Lavo (Lophburi), 
a new capital, situated on an island of the Menam....He gave it the name 
of Dvaravati Sri Ayudhya, while he himself was crowned in 1350 under 
the name of Rama dhipati” (p. 286). Prince Damrong, with whose writings 
the author is familiar, summarized and discussed the various legends relat- 
ing to this series of events.*® According to him, (a) the Phongsavadan 
yonok and (b) the short history of Prince Paramanujuit agree that one Sri 
Jaya came from the north and ruled for some time on the lower Me Ping, 
where one of his descendants, U Thong, was born. U Thong was brought 
as an infant to ‘““Deb Nagor,” where he ruled under the name of Sri Jaya 
Chieng Sen. (c) The Northern annals, according to the same source, says 
he married a princess who was the sole heir to a throne and that, six years 
later, he founded Ayuthia. (d) An account composed by King Mongkut, 
and given to Dr. Dean for publication*® says U Thong was son-in-law of 
Sri Jaya Chieng Sen and inherited the throne through his wife; that, after 
he had reigned six years, his capital was visited by a pestilence and that 
he removed it to Ayuthia. (e) Another version, which seems to be accepted 
by Prince Damrong, thinks the name U Thong is Siamese for Suvarnaputi 
or Suphanburi, “city of gold,” and was simply a title of every king who 
ruled there, as the founder of Ayuthia did. He thinks also that Jaya Sri 
is the Sanskrit equivalent of “Phra Pathom” and was a title of kings who 
ruled there and, therefore, that the founder of Ayuthia was U Thong and, 


“Prince Damrong Rajanhubab, “Siamese history prior to the founding of Ayudhya,” 
Journal of the Siam Society, 13, no. 2 (1919), 35-40. 

“ “Brief history of Siam, with a detail of the leading events in its annals,” Chinese repository 
(1851), 345-63. 
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before that, probably Jaya Sri, which was probably the name of Deb 
Nagor. 

It is dangerous to disagree with M. Coedeés, especially regarding the in- 
scriptions, for he translates them, and they have not all been published, 
and he may always have something in reserve. But, on the basis of the 
available published information, this reviewer ventures to disagree with 
the author’s interpretation in a few cases: 


(1) The author believes that Bhavavarman II was ruling in 639. “‘It is 
doubtless he, and not Bhavavarman I as had long been supposed, who is 
mentioned in the two first inscriptions [Hanchey and Ponhear Hor] pub- 
lished in the collection of Barth and Bergaigne. These two texts speak of 
a son of Bhavavarman, who must have succeeded him. It must refer to 
Jayavarman I whose most ancient known date is 657 and who perhaps 
commenced to reign some years earlier’ (pp. 87-88). This reviewer be- 
lieves that the inscription of Hanchey belonged to the reign of Bhavavar- 
man I, that Bhavavarman II was a usurper, possibly a son of the mysterious 
son of Bhavavarman I mentioned in the inscription of Hanchey, possibly 
the mysterious son himself, and that Jayavarman I was unconnected with 
him and was instead the legitimate successor of Isanavarman I. This belief 
is based on the following facts or suppositions: (a) The inscriptions of the 
period which give a list of kings do not mention a second Bhavavarman 
showing that his reign must have been short and unimportant.® (b) The 
family of Adhapura, which served his predecessors and his successor, did 
not serve Bhavavarman II, giving a suspicion that his reign was irregu- 
lar.*! (c) The inscription of Hanchey has generally been considered one of 
the earliest and crudest inscriptions of Chenla.®*? (d) Both Aymonier and 
Barth think part A of the inscription of Hanchey — which speaks of Bhav- 
avarman as “having gone to the abode of Siva and of the son as having, 
in early youth, taken up the burdens of royalty —is later than part 3, 
which does not mention a son.®? Do these statements necessarily mean that 
Bhavavarman I died at this time? Could they not mean that he retired to 
a monastery of Siva for a period, while his son ruled, and that later he 
resumed the throne, and that, on his death, Sitrasena pushed the son aside 
(if he was still living) and assumed power, and that much later, after the 

* Auguste Barth, “Inscriptions sanscrites du Cambodge, 11:Ang Chumnik,” Academie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres: Notices et extraites des manuscrites (Paris, 1885), 64-72; ibid., 
“Han Chey,” pp. 8-21. 

™ Barth, “Ang Chumnik,” p. 65. 


“ Barth, “Han Chey,” p. 12. 
10a. p. 10, note 1. 
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reigns of Sitrasena and his son, Isanavarman, this mysterious son, or his 
son, gained the throne for a fleeting moment. (e) The many statements of 
the inscription of Hanchey, praising the warlike prowess of the king apply 
well to a known conqueror like Bhavavarman I and poorly to Bhavavar. 
man II, of whose conquests we know nothing and whose reign may have 
lasted less than a year. (f) The statement of this inscription about conquer. 
ing the kings of the mountains up to the summits of their peaks (B., -5) 
may well apply to the conquest made in Bhavavarman I’s reign by his 
brother and commander, Sitrasena, where lingas were enthroned as at- 
tested by many inscriptions, and the statement, “after having conquered 
the Kings of the mountain” (A at 10) could well apply to his conquest of 
Funan. | 

(2) In writing of Indravarman III of Champa, the author says: “During 
his reign, which lasted more than 40 years, he had to repel in 945-946 a 
Khmer invasion in the region of Nhatrang: the golden statue was stolen 
by the invaders “dominated by cupidity and other vices,” but the armies 
of Rajendravarman finally underwent a bloody defeat” (p. 157). The 
author gives as authority Face D of the Cham stele inscription of Po Nagar. 
But this face, which consists of 2 stanzas, does not give the date mentioned. 
The first stanzas say the Kambujas carried off the statue; the second says 
that, in 965, Jaya Indravarman re-erected the statue in stone.** There does 
not seem to be any authority for such an early date as 945-946. The author 
seems to have erred by following Maspero, who says: “About 945 or 946, 
the armies of Rajendravarman II, King of Cambodia, invaded Champa 
and seized Yang Pu Nagara.” “The golden statue which this king [Indra- 
varman III], of a majesty difficult to attain, had formerly erected, the 
Kambujas, dominated by cupidity and other vices, have stolen and are 
dead because of it.”*> Maspero adds that the inscription of Po Nagar, 
which mentions the Khmer invasion does not give the date, but that the 
inscription of Baksei Chamkrong, dated 947, compares Rajendravarman 
II “to a fire of universal destruction which burnt the enemy kingdoms, 
beginning with Champa.” Consequently, Maspero concludes, the date of 
the Khmer sack of Po Nagar must be between 944 (the accession of Rajend- 
ravarman II) and 947, the date of that inscription.5® Majumdar repeats 
Maspero’s error.*? But the inscription of Baksei Chamkrong (which Coedes 


% Abel Bergaigne, “Inscriptions sanscrites du Campa,” Academie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres: Notices et extraites des manuscriies (Paris, 1885), 260. 
® Maspero, op. cit., p. 118. 
% Tbid., p. 118, note 5. 
7 R. C. Majumdar, Champa, p. 66. 
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edited) does not mention any such expedition,®* and Maspero’s quotation 
is found almost verbatim in another inscription. The first mention of this 
expedition against Champa seems to be found in the inscription of the 
Mebon, dated 952, which says: “The city of Champa, having the sea for 
a deep moat, was reduced to ashes by warriors obeying his orders,’’®® but 
it does not mention carrying off the linga. The inscription of Bat Chum, 
dated 960, says: “The extent of his éclat, like a fire of universal destruction 
and burning enemy kingdoms, beginning with Champa, shone in the 
cardinal points.’’® 

(3) “In 1352, Ramadhipati, founder and first king of Ayuthia [Siam], 
besieged the city [Angkor], where Lampong raja, son of Nirvanapada 
(1346-51), was reigning. Angkor was taken the following year and the 
king of Siam placed on the throne one of his sons who died almost at 
once. Two other Siamese princes succeeded up to 1357, when a brother 
of Lampong raja who had fled to Laos reconquered the city and was 
crowned there under the name of Siryavamsa Rajadhiraja” (p. 306). In 
an article, “Siamese attacks on Angkor before 1430,” to appear in the No- 
vember issue of the Quarterly, the reviewer, after examining the available 
data, has reached the conclusion that the Siamese did not capture Angkor 
before 1430, and that the kings of Angkor mentioned in the chronicles 
from Nipean-bat (Nirvanapada) to Ponha-yat ruled between 1405 and 
1432, if at all. Dr. Coedés has read this article in manuscript and accepts 
its conclusions, which he agrees invalidates the paragraphs of his book 
entitled “1. Le Cambodge: de 1350 a l’abandon d’Angkor...” (pp. 506- 
07). 

The last unnumbered chapter, ‘‘Conclusion,” is a summary in some ten 
pages of the book, just as the book itself purports to be a summary of other 
works on the field, supplemented here and there by more intensive treat- 
ment in places incompletely or imperfectly covered and, in places like 
Cambodia, Champa and early Siam, where the authors’ investigations have 
been most intensive. The 5-way index — (1) geographic, ethnic, and archeo- 
logical names, (2) names of persons, (3) religions, (4) literary, and (5) lin- 
guistic — covering 28 pages is a delight. Its two genealogical tables and five 
maps are sufficient to illustrate the text. The documentation is very com- 
plete, and placed at the bottom of the page, seerns almost cumbersome. 


* Coedés, “Les inscriptions de Baksei Chamkron,” Journal asiatique, 10 serie, 13 (1909), 
167-513. 

** Louis Finot, “Inscriptions d’Ankor, 4: Méhén,” BEFEO, 25 (1925), 346, st. 146. 

” Coedés, “Les inscriptions de Bat Cum (Cambodia),” Journal asiatique, 10 serie, 12 (1908), 


st. B. Zt. 














NOTES AND NEWS 


Prepared by WoovsRIDGE BINGHAM 


All the following material was received prior to May 31, 1948. 





Brooklyn Museum. Activities of the museum concerned with the Far East 
are being carried on by the following members of the staff: Dr. George N. Kates, 
Curator in the Department of Oriental Art; Miss Margaret H. Wagenet, Assist- 
ant in the same department; and Miss Margaret G. Howland, Lecturer in the 
Education Division. Special courses in Far Eastern studies are available to 
Brooklyn school children, adults, and schoolteachers. The Brooklyn school pro- 
gram consists of gallery tours and lectures on China, India, and Japan. A special 
program is arranged for groups of 350 or more elementary school students. This 
program is called a background hour on China and is illustrated with slides 
and material from the museum’s collection. There is also a movie program of 
educational films on China. Miss Howland is preparing for the museum a 
series of pamphlets for children to be titled: “Everyday life in China, and 
various arts in China.” The program for adults presents a survey of Oriental 
cultures including Persia, India, China, and Japan. Lectures are given Sunday 
afternoons, Tuesday nights, and Thursday afternoons. The teachers’ course 
acquaints the listeners with the various aspects of everyday life in China and 
the arts of China. Whenever possible outside speakers are Chinese. This course 
is given in connection with the Brooklyn Board of Education and a certificate 
of completion of the course is given those who write a satisfactory paper on one 
of the subjects covered. Exhibits include a permanent installation of Far East- 
ern material consisting of four large galleries and one small one containing 
examples of the cultures of China, Japan, India, Tibet, Siam, and Korea. 


Claremont Graduate School. Pomona College and the Claremont Graduate 
School have developed jointly a Department of Oriental Studies with a compe- 
tent faculty and one of the foremost Oriental libraries on the continent. The 
aim is to promote sound understanding of Asiatic cultures and problems in 
relation to the Western world. The co-ordination of Oriental Studies with 
other disciplines such as sociology, economics, government, and philosophy is 
a conscious aim, assisted by the plan of undergraduate minors and flexible 
graduate programs. Certain courses and materials at Scripps College and the 
Claremont Men’s College include attention to the Pacific Area. Students in 
one of the Associated Colleges can register for credit in courses in sister insti- 
tutions. There is guarded reciprocation between the undergraduate colleges 
and the Graduate School, so that advanced undergraduates are eligible with 
special permission to enter certain graduate courses, although a distinction in 
course requirements is usually made. Conversely, a graduate student may, with 
the approval of his advisers, enroll in a limited number of advanced under- 
graduate courses, credit for each being the equivalent of approximately half 
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the credit recognized for graduate seminars. Students and others from the wider 
community will be welcomed as auditors of these courses, though they should 
secure the instructor’s approval. The registration fee for auditing a course in 
Pomona College is $10, and for one in the Graduate School, $20. 

The Department of Oriental Affairs offers courses toward an undergraduate 
major or minor, while the same staff — called the Department of Oriental Stud- 
ies in the Claremont Graduate School — provides work toward the Master's 
and doctoral degrees. Requirements for the completion of these degrees in 
Oriental Studies are outlined in the current Bulletins of Pomona College and 
the Claremont Graduate School. At least one year’s work in an Oriental lan- 
guage 1s expected of undergraduate majors; graduate concentrators should have 
a reading knowledge of one Oriental language. 

A course called “The cultural legacies of East Asia” given by the chairman 
Professor Ch’en Shou-yi is designed for the increasing number of those who 
wish to balance their understanding of civilizations round the globe. This also 
is the foundation course for departmental majors. Chinese language at three 
levels is offered, and Japanese may be added later. Instruction in Asiatic cul- 
tures, fine arts, economic and social institutions, politics and international 
relations is provided by specialists. Graduate courses dealing with Far Eastern 
bibliography, historiography, and historical method are also available. 

Instructors and their fields of concentration are as follows: Professor Ch’en 
Shou-yi, history of China, cultural history and cultural relations, classical litera- 
tures and thought; Professor F. Raymond Iredell, Oriental philosophy; visit- 
ing Professor Chu You-kuang, education and reform, modern social and intel- 
lectual trends, Chinese language; Associate Professor Allan B. Coe, government 
and politics, international relations, Japanese history and culture; visiting 
Assistant Professor Kenneth E. Foster of the Institute of Fine Arts, New York, 
Far Eastern art, especially of China and Japan. 

The Oriental Library has been housed in the John Treanor Room of Harper 
Hall since 1936. This collection of basic material dealing with the literature, 
philosophy, religion, economics, social institutions, history, politics, and other 
aspects of the Orient now includes approximately 17,000 volumes, of which 
about 500 are Chinese titles (5,500 volumes) and 750 are Japanese titles (2,400 
volumes) — many of them reference works. Union lists for the libraries of the 
Associated Colleges and for thirteen libraries in Southern California have been 
compiled. The Oriental Library contains complete or substantial files of most 
European-language periodicals dealing with Eastern Asia and also the files of 
a number of the salient Chinese and Japanese journals. The concentration, but 
not the sole concern, of this collection is upon the Far East since 1800. 

There are plans to augment holdings in this field over and above current 
accessions. Important funds have in the past been contributed by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, the James W. Porter Claremont-in-China Foundation, and 
by others for development of these resources. 

The Graduate School Library has been designated a repository for approxi- 
mately 30,000 surplus maps in duplicate provided by the Army Map Service. 
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The Pomona College Library includes a full repository for United States 
Government documents. 

A Society for Oriental Studies was established in 1936 — the same year the 
Oriental Library was begun. It is an organization seeking not only to develop 
further resources at Claremont for Oriental studies but also to bring cultural 
opportunities relating to the Pacific area to interested members throughout the 
region. The Society’s scope is cultural, stressing the fine arts as well as social 
and intellectual movements at work today in Eastern and Southern Asia. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has made a grant through Pomona College for 
the development of undergradaute and graduate work in Oriental and Slavic 
studies during the seven-year period commencing January 1, 1947. This fund 
will be used to provide travel and study in the countries of their specialties for 
faculty members and to secure visiting professors to assume essential temporary 
assignments. 

A further gift for the development of work in Oriental studies has been made 
to the Claremont Graduate School by Mr. William L. Honnold. This fund is 
available for scholarships and fellowships and for the purchase of library books 
and teaching materials. Two or three Honnold Scholarships, ranging between 
$500 and $1,000 (depending largely upon the qualifications of applicants), are 
awarded each year in the Graduate School in the field of Oriental Studies. 
Application should be made to the Chairman of the Scholarship Committee, 
The Claremont Graduate School, Harper Hall. 


Eastern Washington College of Education, Cheney, Washington. The follow- 
ing members of the faculty offer courses dealing wholly or in part with the Far 
East: Dr. Albert P. Ludwig, Head of the Division of History and Social Studies, 
“History of China” (five credits), ‘History of Japan” (five), “Far Eastern inter- 
national relations” (five), “History of southern Asia” (five) and Dr. Howard 
Payne, “International relations” (five); Dr. Paul Woolf, Economics and Busi- 
ness Department, ‘“‘Oriental Trade” (five) and Dr. Aretas A. Dayton, “World 
economic problems” (four), “International trade” (four); Dr. Otis Freeman, 
Geography, “Asia” (four), “Geography of the Pacific” (three), and Mr. Francis 
Schadegg, “World geography” (five); Ludwig and Schadegg, “Integration of 
social studies” (fifteen). 


Freer Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Institution. The staff of the Freer Gallery 
includes the following persons: Director, Archibald G. Wenley; Assistant Di- 
rector, John A. Pope; Associate in Near Eastern Art, Richard Ettinghausen; 
Associate in Far Eastern Art, William R. B. Acker; Art Research Associate, 
Miss Grace Dunham Guest. All members of the staff are constantly engaged 
in research connected with various phases of the collections and with objects 
submitted by the public for examination and report. Of the nineteen exhibition 
galleries in the building, eight are now devoted to Chinese art, three to Japanese 
art, and one corridor contains examples of Korean pottery and bronze. Exhi- 
bitions are permanent in the sense that Far Eastern materials are shown at all 
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times, and temporary in the sense that both individual objects and whole gal- 
leries are rearranged from time to time in order to draw on the materials kept 
in storage and to exhibit new accessions. Additions to the Far Eastern and Near 
Eastern collections are made by purchase from time to time in accordance with 
the terms of the Freer Deed of Gift. Chinese objects acquired during the year 
ending June 30, 1947, were: bronze — 3, glass — 1, gold — 4, jade — 1, pottery — 
2, silver — 1. Library accessions are made continuously with the object of pro- 
viding as many as possible of the reference works necessary to the research 
carried on in the gallery. Present holdings include over 23,000 titles of which 
some 6,400 are in Chinese and some 800 in Japanese. Considerably more than 
half of the Western language works are devoted to the Far East with emphasis 
upon the arts of China and Japan. During the year ending June 30, 1947, 
library accessions included 94 volumes, 36 pamphlets, 300 individual numbers 
of periodicals, and 152 study photographs. 


Association of American Geographers. A Committee on Asian Studies was 
constituted at the Columbus meetings of the association in 1946-47 under the 
chairmanship of Dr. George B. Cressey. In 1947 Professor Shannon McCune 
was appointed Corresponding Secretary for Asia of the American Society for 
Professional Geographers and was asked to become chairman of the AAG 
Committee. A mimeographed bulletin is being published by the committee. 


Hartford Seminary Foundation. Research projects on the Far East are carried 
on in the Department of Chinese Studies where Professor Earl H. Cressy is 
directing the research of Richard Kimm on “Nationalism and the development 
of Christianity in Korea,” to be completed in May, 1948. The following projects 
have been completed in this department since 1940. Under the direction of 
Professor Lewis Hodous: Earl V. Best, “State and religion in Japan,” S.T.M. 
1942; Daniel Nelson, “Compendium of basic characters in Chinese Christian 
thought,” Ph.D. 1943; Ralph W. Sell, “Translation of San chiao p’ing hsin 
lun,” Ph.D. 1940; Gerald R. Zimmer, “Religion of Confucius,” S.T.M. 1942; 
Sylvia R. Zimmer, “Education; a translation of Ting Hsien,” M.A. 1942; and 
under Professor Homer H. Dubs: Ella G. Ronning, “‘A study of the experiences 
of Chinese children and their implications for religious education,” M.A. 1947. 


Harvard-Yenching Institute. ‘The work of the Harvard-Yenching Institute is 
carried on under the direction of the Chairman of the Harvard Far Eastern 
Languages Department, Dr. Serge Elisséeff. Part of the program is at Cambridge 
under the Department of Far Eastern Languages and part is at Peiping, in 
China. The staff at Harvard together’ with the courses which they offer is as 
follows: 


Associate Professor James R. Ware: “History of China,” year course (three 
hours weekly), for Juniors and Seniors; “Advanced Chinese,” year course (three 
hours), introduction to the Chinese older written style; “Seminar in problems 
of the Six Dynasties (A.p. 200-600).” 
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Assistant Professor Francis W. Cleaves: “Intermediate Chinese,” year course 
(three hours), fall term: reading of contemporary texts in pai-hua, and, spring 
term: introduction to literary Chinese; “Seminar in traditional Chinese textual 
criticism” (three hours), fall term: reading and research in the Ssu-k’u ch’iian. 
shu tsung-mu, spring term: reading and research in Sung, Yiian, and Ming 
texts; “Mongolian new written language,” (fall term), grammar and reading 
of texts; “Mongolian old written language,” (spring term), grammar and read- 
ings in the Secret history of the Mongols and other thirteenth- and fourteenth- 
century texts. 

Assistant Professor James R. Hightower: “Elementary Chinese,” year course 
(three hours), Mandarin grammar and reading of texts; “History of Chinese 
literature,” year course (three hours). 

Assistant Professor Yang Lien-sheng, “Advanced spoken and modern written 
Chinese, year course, (five hours); ‘“Topics in Chinese history (before 1800),” 
year course (two hours), discussion of historical problems from Shang times 
until the early Ch’ing Dynasty. 

Professors Cleaves and Yang: “Intensive elementary Chinese,”’ year course 
(eight hours), Mandarin grammar and texts and introduction to literary Chi- 
nese with supplementary practice in speaking and writing. 

Visiting Professor William Hung (1946-48): “Chinese historiography,” year 
course (three hours); ““Tu Fu, the historical background of his poems,” year 
course (three hours). 

In 1948-49, Mr. Nieh T’u-ch’i of Yenching University will be a Visiting 
Lecturer in the Department. 

Professor Elisséeff: “History of Japanese civilization,” year course (three 
hours), from the beginning to 1912; “History of Japanese literature,” year 
course alternating with the preceding (three hours), from the eighth century 
to modern times. 

Associate Professor Edwin O. Reischauer: “Intensive elementary Japanese,” 
year course (eight hours), grammar of modern Japanese and reading of simple 
modern texts with supplementary practice in speaking and writing; “History 
of Far Eastern civilization” (with Professor John K. Fairbank), year course 
(three hours). 

Professors Elisséeff and Reischauer: “Advanced Japanese speaking and read- 
ing,” year course (three hours), conducted entirely in Japanese; “Advanced 
Japanese,” year course (three hours), grammar and reading of classical Japa- 
nese in the epistolary and kambun styles together with reading of modern 
Japanese articles and newspapers; “Seminar in Japanese historical and literary 
texts,” year course (three hours), reading and research in texts from various 
periods of Japanese history. 

Mrs. Ju-lan Pian is an assistant in Chinese language courses, and Miss Ta- 
mako Niwa and Mr. Richard McKinnon are assistants in Japanese language 
courses. 

The Far Eastern Language Department is responsible for the language teach- 
ing in the China Regional Program conducted by Professor Fairbank. Pro- 
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fessors Cleaves and Yang give the language work. Professor Reischauer also 
participates in the China program and during 1947-48 conducted a special 
language program on Japan for Foreign Service Officers sent to Harvard by the 
Department of State. 

Requirements for higher degrees include a reading knowledge of both Chi- 
nese and Japanese with specialization on either of these, and passage of an oral 
examination on the history and literature of either China or Japan. In addition 
to these requirements for the Master’s degree the requirements for the Ph.D. 
are as follows: Language requirements, a good reading knowledge of the mod- 
ern and ancient forms of either Chinese or Japanese. The candidate must pass 
an oral examination on four specific fields within the domain of Far Eastern 
studies. One of these fields must be either Chinese or Japanese literature. 
3etween six months and four years after the passing of these preliminary writ- 
ten and oral examinations, the candidate must submit a thesis demonstrating 
capacity to make critical use of source materials in one or more of the languages 
of Eastern Asia. 

Professors Elisséeff, Reischauer, Cleaves and Yang edit the Harvard journal 
of Asiatic studies. The Chinese dictionary project is under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Elisséeff and includes Dr. Li Fang-kuei, Mr. Achilles Fang, Mr. Serge 
Polevoy, and Miss Fannie Chude as contributing editors. 

New acquisitions of the Chinese-Japanese Library include the following vol- 
umes: Chinese 10,646, Japanese 547, Tibetan 17, Manchu 9, Mongolian 1, 
Western language material 300. The Library now contains over 205,495 vol- 
umes. 

Dr. James R. Hightower was in Peiping until June 1948 as Assistant Director 
of the Harvard-Yenching Institute and in charge of the American Institute of 
Asiatic Studies. He was supervising the completion of the “Index of Chinese 
characters mentioned in the T’oung pao.” 

The sinological program of the Harvard-Yenching Institute carried on at 
Yenching University is divided into the following fields: literature, linguistics, 
history, philosophy, art, archeology, anthropology and religion. A limited num- 
ber of research professors are supported by the Institute. In the Chinese Depart- 
ment the Chairman, Kao Ming-k’ai, is especially concerned with Chinese gram- 
mar. Lii Chih-wei, Chancellor of the University, is a specialist on Chinese 
phonology. Torii Ryuzo is working on the archeology of the Liao. ‘Two grad- 
uate students are working on Chinese linguistics. 

In the History Department the compilation of the Harvard-Yenching Index 
series is continuing under the direction of Professors Hung and Nieh. ‘The latest 
index published is that for the Shih-chi and the latest concordance that for 
Chuang-tzu. Professor Ch’i Ssu-ho, Chairman of the Department, edits the 
Yenching hsiieh-pao and is chiefly concerned with the study of ancient China. 
Other history research professors and their special fields include: Teng Chih- 
ch’eng, medieval and modern Chinese history; Weng Tu-chieh, history of Asia, 
the modern Far East, and Mongolia; Nieh ‘T’u-ch’i, the Sung period, Chinese 
political institutions, and indexes. 
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Six graduate students were working in 1947 on modern Chinese history ip- 
cluding such topics as the sale of offices under the Ch’ing, Tsung-li yamen, Pin 
Chung’s mission, K’ang Yu-wei’s reforms, Ch’ing procedural laws, and the last 
50 years of Ch’ing economic history. 


University of Hawait. Instruction in Far Eastern subjects is carried on by the 
following specialists: Karl C. Leebrick, Professor of. Government; Curtis A. 
Manchester, Associate Professor of Geography; James H. Shoemaker, Professor 
of Economics: Shunzo Sakamaki, Associate Professor of History; John A. White, 
Associate Professor of Chinese History; Cheuk-Woon Taam, Curator of the 
Oriental Collection and Associate Professor of Chinese Studies; Yukuo Uye. 
hara, Associate Professor of Japanese Language; Lily P. H. Chong, Instructor in 
Chinese Language; Kwan Doo Park, Lecturer in Korean Language; and Shi- 
chiro Watanabe, Instructor in Japanese Language. 

The courses offered include: “Government and politics of the Far East” 
(one semester, three credits), “International relations of the Far East” (one 
semester, three credits), ““Geography of Asia” (one semester, three credits), 
“Geography of Japan” (one semester, three credits), “Geography of the Pacific 
Islands” (one semester, two credits), “Economic problems of the Far East” (one 
semester, three credits), “Seminar in Far Eastern economic problems” (one 
semester, three credits), ‘“History of Japan” (year, six credits), ‘History of the 
Far East” (year, six credits), “History of early civilization in the Far East” (one 
semester, three credits), ‘“‘History of thought in Japan” (one semester, three 
credits), “Seminar in Japanese history” (one semester, three credits), “History 
of China” (year, six credits), “History of the relations between China and the 
Occident” (year, six credits), “Cultural history of China” (year, six credits), 
“Seminar in Chinese history” (one semester, three credits), “History of Russia 
in Asia” (year, six credits). 

The Oriental Collection of the University of Hawaii Library contains ap- 
proximately 56,000 volumes in Oriental texts not including a complete set o! 
microfilms of the Rare books of the National Library of Peiping in 1,070 reels 
recently acquired from the Library of Congress. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art. The Far East department of this museum is 
under the direction of Alan Priest, who has been Curator of Far Eastern Art 
since 1928. Mr. Priest traveled in China and Japan during the years 1924 to 
1927, 1929, and 1934 to 1935. He is assisted by Theodore Y. Hobby who has 
been associated with the department since 1914, has traveled in China and 
Japan during 1930, and has been Associate Curator of Far Eastern Art since 
1937. Pauline Simmons, who was in China and Japan from 1920 to 1924 and 
has been associated with the department since 1928, has been Assistant Curator 
since 1932. The scope of the collections in this department is indicated by the 
fact that the exhibits of Far Eastern material cover approximately ten acres. 


National Institute of Compilation and Translation (Kuo-li Pien-i Kuan), 
Nanking. This institute was established in 1932 for the purpose of compiling 
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and translating books required by schools and universities. Its first president 
was Dr. Hsin Shu-chih, who was succeeded by Dr. Ch’en K’o-chung and later 
Dr. Chao Shih-ch’ing. The institute is divided into the two main sections of 
Humanities and Natural Sciences. The latter is devoted mainly to the compila- 
tion of standardized terms in thirty different fields of science. The most im- 
portant department of the Humanities section is the Department of Oriental 
Studies, under the direction of Professor Yang Hsien-yi. About one dozen re- 
search fellows work in this department, and the work done by them during the 
year since this department was organized includes translations of Hudson’s 
Europe and China, Hirth’s China and the Roman Orient, Bretschneider’s 
Medieval researches, and several books by Japanese orientalists on ancient 
Manchurian and Mongol history. This department [it is reported] is also trans- 
lating into English the Sung general history Tzu-chth t’ung-chien kang-mu. The 
volumes covering the Chou, Ch’in, Early Han, and Sui are nearly completed. 


National School of Oriental Languages (Kuo-li Tung-fang Yii-yen Hsiieh- 
hsiao), Nanking. The National School of Oriental Languages located at Tzu 
Chu Lin has as its President, Lo Liang-chu. Courses of study are offered in the 
following languages of the Far East: Korean, Tagalog, Spanish, Dutch, Sia- 
mese, Malayan, Hindi, and Arabic. Emphasis is on practical mastery of lan- 
guages and study of present-day problems. The school has a small library of 
works on Oriental subjects. 


Oxford University offers a B.A. in classical Chinese in its Honour School of 
Oriental Studies. The course includes sections from the Great learning, Men- 
clus, Analects, the Historical memoirs of Ssu-ma Ch’ien, the Hu Shih wen-tsun, 
Chuang-tzu, Book of odes, and T’ang poetry. Instruction is by individual tutor- 
ing as far as possible. The B.Litt. and D.Phil. degrees are also offered. Professor 
H. H. Dubs, who joined the faculty in September 1947, has been lecturing 
twice a Week throughout the academic year on “Chinese philosophy.” Mr. 
5. C. Wu came from the National Central University at Nanking in January 
1948 to lecture on “Chinese paleography — oracle bone inscriptions.” Mr. E. R. 
Hughes, who was Reader in Chinese at Oxford, has resigned and is now in 
joston. Mr. Dubs is working on a substitute for the Chinese characters that 
can be written on an ordinary typewriter using romanization or National Pho- 
netic plus 29 radicals with tone-marks. He has prepared a tentative list of 
writings for 3,000 characters. 


University of Pennsylvania. Far Eastern work is given in the Chinese Studies 
division of the Department of Oriental Studies, in the Departments of History 
and Economics, in the School of Fine Arts, and in the Wharton School of Busi- 
ness and Finance. All work in Chinese Studies is on the graduate level and is 
given by Associate Professor Derk Bodde. The courses offered are all two-term 
courses and include the “Cultural history of China,” “Elementary Chinese,” 
“Second-year Chinese,” “Literary Chinese,” “Readings in:Chinese texts,” and a 
‘Seminar in Chinese.” An advanced seminar on “Interconnections of Oriental 
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civilizations” is also given jointly by the departmental staff. History work js 
offered by Dr. Paul E. Eckel. Iwo undergraduate courses on the “History of 
Japan since 1500” and the “History of China in modern times” are given in the 
fall and spring terms respectively, and a year’s course on the “History of the 
Far East” is offered on the graduate level. In the Department of Economics on 
the graduate level Professor Roland L. Kramer’s “Foreign market surveys’ 
deals with the Far East among other areas, and Associate Professor William F. 
Christians gives a course on the “Economic and industrial geography of the 
Far East.” In the Wharton School he also gives a two-term undergraduate 
course on the “Geography of Asia.” In the School of Fine Arts, Miss Jean Lee, 
Curator of Chinese Art in the Philadelphia Museum of Art, offers “Oriental 
art,” a two-term course intended primarily for undergraduates. 


Pomona College. (See Claremont.) 


Princeton University. Far Eastern studies at Princeton form part of the offer. 
ings in three sections of university instruction. Under the Woodrow Wilson 
School of Public and International Affairs, Professor William W. Lockwood, 
Assistant Director, offers an undergraduate course on the ‘Political and social 
institutions of the Far East.” He directed a conference on “U. S. policy in 
Japan” during the first term of 1946-47, and one on “U. S. economic policy in 
China” during the first term of 1947-48. Marion J. Levy, Assistant Professor of 
Sociology in the Department of Economics and Social Institutions, deals exten- 
sively with China in an undergraduate course and a graduate seminar on 
“Comparative social institutions.” His study on “Kinship structure and. indus- 
trialization in China” is in process of publication. The School offers a program 
of undergraduate concentration on international relations with a Far Eastern 
focus. The program comprises relevant courses in this field, together with 
conferences and other independent work on the area. The Office of Population 
Research in the Woodrow Wilson School is actively concerned with several 
aspects of demographic work on Asia. Professor Kingsley Davis of the Depart- 
ment of Economics and Social Institutions is engaged in a study of Indian 
population and related social problems. A series of demographic studies of 
Japan are being issued from time to time under the authorship of Professor 
Frank W. Notestein and Miss Irene B. ‘Taeuber. Other courses on the Far East 
are given in the Oriental Language and Literature and Art departments. Dr. 
Yiu Tung, Instructor in Chinese, gives courses in elementary and intermediatt 
Chinese language. George Rowley, Associate Professor of Art and Archaeology 
and Curator of Far Eastern Art, gives an undergraduate course in “Chinese cul: 
ture and civilization,” as well as graduate seminars in “Chinese figure style and 
landscape painting.” This includes every kind and period of Chinese painting 
style, except the pre-T’ang era. Additional facilities for Chinese studies are 
available in the Gest Oriental Library (see FEQ, 5 [February, 1946], 246). 


St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York. A major in the Department o! 
History and Government at this university may specialize in the Far Eastern 
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geld either as a terminal course of study or as a preliminary to continuing 
work on the Far East at the graduate level. Instruction is offered in courses 
siven by Otto L. George, Instructor in Far Eastern Affairs, and includes “Mod- 
ern history of the Far East,” since 1500 (1947-48, 16 students); “History of 
China,” a cultural survey from earliest times to about 1800 (fall semester, 7); 
“History of Japan,” cultural survey to 1867 (spring 1948, 7). 


City Art Museum of St. Louis. Recent acquisitions in the field of Far Eastern 
art include: a Sung polychromed wood statue of Kuan-yin, approximately life- 
ized, and a Han glazed pottery watchtower 2414 inches high designed as tomb 
furniture. Several volumes on Asiatic art have recently been acquired by the 
Richardson Memorial Library of the Museum, including a complete file of 


Artibus Astae. 


San Diego State College. Instruction in the Far Eastern field is given in the 
following courses offered by John E. Merrill, Assistant Professor of History: 
“History of the Far East” (year course; enrollment: 1946-47, 8; 1947-48, 17); 
“Modern Russia” (fall semester, 15); “History of China” (spring 1947, 14); “His- 
tory of Japan” (spring 1948, 10); “History of Pacific Ocean area” (year course 
for lower division students, 1947-48, fall 50, spring 40). In addition, Dr. Kath- 
erine M. Ragen, Assistant Professor of History, offers a course on “The expan- 
sion of the British Empire.” 


Stanford University. Within the School of Humanities courses on the Far 
East are being given by instructors in four main fields. Directly under the 
| School of Humanities are included: Felix Keesing, Professor of Anthropology; 
Bernard Siegel, Assistant Professor of Anthropology; William Steele, Lecturer 
in Geography; and John Taylor, Lecturer in Geography. In the Asiatic and 
Slavic Studies Department are: Anthony E. Sokol, Professor of Germanic Lan- 
guages and Acting Director of the Pacific-Asiatic and Russian Program; Helen 
R. Ban, Instructor in Japanese; Chan Shau-wing, Associate Professor of Chi- 
nese; David Nivessen, newly appointed Instructor in Chinese; Kathleen Yuan, 
Instructor in Chinese; and Frederic Spiegelberg, Instructor of Indian Civiliza- 
tion. The Art Department includes Millard Rogers, Assistant Professor of Art. 
Their courses and the enrollments of each (during 1947-48) are as follows: 
Chinese (Chan and Yuan): “Elementary” (autumn 21, winter 15), “Intermedi- 
ate” (A 13, W 13), “Advanced” (A 3, W 2), “Masterpieces of Chinese literature 
in English” (A 15), “Historical and documentary styles,” for graduate students 
(Nivessen, new course in 1948-49), “Chinese civilization” (Chan, W 20); Japa- 
nese (Ban): “Elementary” (A 9, W 9), “Intermediate” (A 7, W 6), “Japanese 
poetry in English” (Ban, W 4), “Masterpieces of Japanese literature in English” 
(Ban, W 4); Indian: ‘Masterpieces of Indian literature in English” (Spiegel- 
berg, A 11), “Buddhism” (Spiegelberg, W 22), “History of Indian philosophy” 
(Spiegelberg, A 21); Art (Rogers): “Chinese art” (A 35), “Japanese art” (W 12); 
Geography: “Geography of Asia” (Taylor, A 39), “Geography of China” (Tay- 
lor, W 28), “Geography of the Soviet Union” (Steele, 65); Miscellaneous: “Far 
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Eastern civilization” (Staff, A 21), “Directed reading” (autumn: Chan 1, Ban 9, 
Spiegelberg 2; winter, Ban 3); “The Pacific Islands” (Keesing, A 15). 

In the field of Far Eastern Art, in addition to the courses listed above, a 
course on “Museum techniques,” offered by Professor Rogers and taken by 3 
students, 1947-48, will be based on a study of Far Eastern materials in 1948-49, 
A bronze Buddha of the end of the 6th century was added to the Stanford 
Oriental Collection by Mr. Mortimer C. Leventritt in the autumn of 1947, 
One room of the Stanford Gallery is devoted to continuous exhibition of Far 
Eastern materials. The University’s collection includes representative materials 
in sculpture, bronzes, ceramics, and paintings of China from the Shang dynasty 
through the Ch’ing. The Japanese collection is restricted to ceramics, a few 
bronzes, a relatively small number of pictures and lacquers. Some examples of 
southeastern Asiatic bronzes are also included in the collection. 

The Pacific-Asiatic and Russian Program is in its third year. It is an under. 
graduate program combining language and area studies, in which the various 
courses of all University departments and schools bearing on the Far East are 
co-ordinated. Within this are included the Department of Asiatic and Slavic 
Studies and of Art, the Division of Geography and Anthropology, the Depart- 
ments of History, Political Science, Food Research, and the Hoover Library. At 
present, concentrations within the program are offered on China, Japan, Rus- 
sia, and Southeast Asia. The Program grants an A.B. degree for the successful 
fulfillment of its requirements. Students who wish to emphasize the language 
may major in the Asiatic and Slavic Department instead of in the Pacific. 
Asiatic and Russian Program, which divides the requirements equally between 
language and area. There are now 19 students majoring in the Pacific-Asiatic 
and Russian Program. Students wishing to do graduate work in Far Eastern 
studies must enroll in one of the departments offering advanced work in the 
subject, such as History, Political Science, or the Hoover Library. They may 
also take courses in the Pacific-Asiatic and Russian Program. 

In the History Department courses on the Far East are being given by Claude 
A. Buss, Professor of History, Arthur F. Wright, Assistant Professor of History, 
and Thomas C. Smith, newly appointed Acting Assistant Professor of History. 
Professor Buss’ courses include: “Southeast Asia and the Philippines,” with 
emphasis on recent developments resulting from the impact of Europeans and 
Americans on this area (autumn), “The Far East,” a general course explaining 
current problems of the entire Pacific area in the light of their historical back- 
grounds (winter), “Diplomatic history of the Far East,” from the middle of the 
19th Century to the present time (spring); Professor Wright’s courses are: 
“History of China,” a general survey course from the earliest times to 1644 
(autumn), “China: from the rise of the Han to the fall of the Sung Dynasties, 
200 B.C. to 1271 A.D.,” the period of its greatest creative activity (winter), 
“Intellectual history of the Far East,” the formation of the ideas and ideals of 
Far Eastern civilization, their expression in philosophy, their embodiment in 
institutions, and their influence on the development of society (spring). Pro- 
fessor Smith’s courses are: ‘History of Japan,” a general survey from the earliest 
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times to 1868 (winter), “Japan in modern times,” from 1868 to the present with 
emphasis on internal institutions and their influence on foreign policy (spring). 
Other offerings in the history field are: introductory seminars, senior seminars, 
oraduate research, as well as directed readings. 

~ The Hoover Institute and Library is rapidly expanding its Far Eastern pro- 
oram. Its staff includes curators who are responsible for general policy, for 
research, and for the direction of seminars in their various areas. The more 
technical work is done by assistant curators who are nationals of the countries 
concerned. Assistant curators have been appointed in Chinese and Japanese as 
well as a curator of the Chinese collection, Mrs. Arthur F. (Mary) Wright. The 
Institute expects to appoint a curator of the Japanese collection in the near 
future. Seminars offered this past year by Mrs. Wright were: “Problems of 
contemporary China” (autumn, 5 enrolled), “Revolutionary movements in the 
contemporary Far East” (winter 5), “History of reform and revolution in 19th 
and 20th century China” (spring). It is planned to have 3 such seminars annual- 
ly and to add 3 comparable seminars in the Japanese field. A 3-year research 
project has been begun under Carnegie auspices on the “Impact of revolution 
on international relations,” and in this considerable attention will be devoted 
to the Far East, especially China. The Institute had as its guests during the 
summer of 1948 Professor and Mrs. John K. Fairbank of Harvard, who assisted 
in the general planning of Chinese research. The Hoover Library is continuing 
to collect materials for the period since 1850 and now has a fairly good coverage 
of the late Ch’ing, as well as very good coverage of the Republic. The collections 
on Southeast Asia and Korea are also being enlarged. 

The University Library has embarked on a program for the acquisition of a 
basic library of Chinese and Japanese sources. Arthur Wright is chairman of a 
Far Eastern Library Committee. An agreement has been worked out by which 
the University Library will divide the field chronologically with the Hoover 
Library. The Hoover Library will assume responsibility for materials relating 
to the period since 1850 in China and 1868 in Japan. 

Professor S. W. Chan left in early April for a six months’ visit to China. 
Millard Rogers and Claude Buss left in June 1948 for travel and study in the 
Far East. Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Wright are planning to make a six months’ trip 
in 1949, 


University of Toronto. The School of Chinese Studies has now become the 
Department of East Asiatic Studies in the Faculty of Arts of the University of 
Toronto. The new head of the department is Dr. Lewis C. Walmsley who is 
returning from China after twenty-seven. years in educational work in Chengtu. 


United Nations, Food and Agriculture Organization. Activities of FAO’s 
Agriculture Division in connection with the Far East since its establishment 
late in 1946 may be summarized under the following headings: (1) advisory 
services in China under UNRRA-transfer fund; (2) mission to Siam; (3) meet- 
ings at Baguio, beginning February 23, 1948; and (4) agricultural studies. Fur- 
ther information can be obtained from the Acting Director of the Agriculture 
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Uniwersity of Wisconsin. A Far Eastern Institute sponsored by the Universit 
f Wisconsin with the co-operation of the American Institute of Pacific Rele 
tions was held from July 5 to 16 during the 1948 summer session. The progran 
designed for teachers of the Social Studies, University students, and other 1 
included sessions on current affairs in the Far East and on teaching aids to 
those who wished to inciude the Far East in their courses of instruction. Tw ’ 
days each were devoted to a survey of current problems in four basic areca 
China, Northeast Asia, Japan, and Indonesia. One day each weck was set asic 
for the presentation and discussion of teaching problems and materials. 1h 
staff of the Institute included the following: T. A. Bissorr, International Secr 
tariat, Institute of Pacific Relations; Eugene P. Boardman, Wisconsin; John } 
Fairbank, Harvard; Andrew |. Grad-Grajdanzev, recently returned from SCA? 
Karl J. Peizer, Yale; Amry Vandenbosch, University of Kentucky. [Averag 
attendance at daytime lectures was 49 and at the five evening meetings 118 
Editor. | 


Yale University. Dr. William Hung of the Harvard-Yenching Institute ha 
given two lectures on the T’ang poet Tu Fu. Dr. Charles S. Gardner conducte 
a graduate seminar course on Chinese History during 1947-48. 


The H. M. de Young Memortal Museum, San Francisco. Exhibition of Ch 
nese paintings by Lui Hai-su and Ju Peon was shown in February 1948. An ¢ 
hibition of Shang, Chou, and Han Dynasty bronzes, together with pottery fron 
prehistoric through Sung times, from the collection of Messrs. F. Low-Beer an 
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Division, Mr. Ralph W. Phillips, 1201 Connecticut Ave. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. | 












Vassar College. Courses relating to the Far East are offered in three depart. 
ments. A year’s course in “Far Eastern history” on the intermediate level js 
given by Mary Gertrude Mason, Assistant Professor of History. The number o{ 
students has ranged from 12 to 17 during the past two years. This number js 
comparable to the registration in intermediate courses in English history, 
American social history, and in other more specialized fields. Dr. Mason i 
working on a bibliography of books and articles on China published in English, 
French, and German from 1840 to 1876. Professor J. Howard Howson of the 
Department of Religion offers a semester course on the “Religions of China 
and Japan.” Miss Genieve Lamson, Associate Professor of Geography, teaches 
a half-year course entitled “Regional geography” on China, Japan, and South. 
eastern Asia. Library acquisitions on the Far East during the past four years 
number approximately 275 volumes. These include the Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan and files of the more important periodicals. ‘The Social 
Museum exhibit on China, consisting of materials collected and arranged, 
under the supervision of Miss Lamson, by students of the Department of 
Geography in collaboration with history and art students, was first assembled 
in 1945 and is being used and augmented by students of the Far East. 

























University of Wisconsin. A Far Eastern Institute sponsored by the University 
of Wisconsin with the co-operation of the American Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions was held from July 5 to 16 during the 1948 summer session. ‘The program, 
designed for teachers of the Social Studies, University students, and others, 
included sessions on current affairs in the Far East and on teaching aids for 
those who wished to include the Far East in their courses of instruction. Two 
days each were devoted to a survey of current problems in four basic areas: 
China, Northeast Asia, Japan, and Indonesia. One day each week was set aside 
for the presentation and discussion of teaching problems and materials. ‘The 
staff of the Institute included the following: T. A. Bissor, International Secre- 
tariat, Institute of Pacific Relations; Eugene P. Boardman, Wisconsin; John K. 
Fairbank, Harvard; Andrew J]. Grad-Grajdanzev, recently returned from SCAP; 
Karl J. Pelzer, Yale; Amry Vandenbosch, University of Kentucky. [Average 
attendance at daytime Jectures was 49 and at the five evening meetings 118. - 
Editor. | 






















Yale University. Dr. William Hung of the Harvard-Yenching Institute has 
given two lectures on the T’ang poet Tu Fu. Dr. Charles S. Gardner conducted 
a graduate seminar course on Chinese History during 1947-48. 










The H. M. de Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco. Exhibition of Chi- 
nese paintings by Lui Hai-su and Ju Peon was shown in February 1948. An ex- 
hibition of Shang, Chou, and Han Dynasty bronzes, together with pottery from 
prehistoric through Sung times, from the collection of Messrs. F. Low-Beer and 
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W. Hochstadter, and an exhibition of Chinese paintings from the collection of 
Giovanni Del Drago were shown during March and April 1948. Lectures on 
Oriental art included: “Early Chinese bronzes and potteries” by Jan W. A. 
Kleijkamp, March 6, and “Chinese paintings from the Del Drago collection” 
by Millard Rogers on March 20. 








Dr. Derk Bodde, Associate Professor of Chinese, University of Pennsylvania, 
has been awarded a grant under the Fulbright Act which will take him to 
Peiping for a year, beginning June 1948. This grant is the first to be approved 
under the Fulbright Act, and its approval marks the beginning of the educa- 
tional programs authorized by that Act. While in Peiping, Dr. Bodde expects 
to complete his translation of the second volume of Fung Yu-lan’s History of 
Chinese philosophy, the first volume of which was translated and published in 
1937. Dr. Fung, who is Professor of Philosophy at Tsing Hua University, Pei- 
ping, came to the University of Pennsylvania as Visiting Professor of Chinese 
during the academic year 1946-47, under a grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. Dr. Bodde has commenced with him the translation of the second volume 
of his History. 



















Dr. Delmer M. Brown, Assistant Professor of History at the University of 
California, Berkeley, is leaving in June to spend three months in Japan as a 
consultant for the Secretary of the Army to investigate and report on problems 
relating to social science research work in Japanese universities. 











Mr. Schuyler Cammann has been appointed Assistant Curator of Chinese Art 
at the University Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, beginning July 1, 
1948. He is now completing his requirements for a Ph.D. in history at The 
Johns Hopkins University. His thesis deals with English efforts to open Tibet 
from 1774 to 1904, and the related Sino-British negotiations. 












Mr. Chu Shih-chia is teaching Chinese language and history in the Far 

Eastern Institute of the University of Washington at Seattle. His history course 
' covers the period from the Han to the T’ang and includes instruction in 
' Chinese historiography and bibliography. 









Mr. Henry Colle, author of Heritage of pharmacy in Asia (typescript, San 
Francisco, 1946), is now working on a more comprehensive study “Outlines to 
a general and biographical history of pharmacy and medicine in Asia.” His 
address is 1627 Fortieth Avenue, San Francisco. 











Dr. Kenneth Scott Latourette, Professor of Missions and Oriental History at 
Yale University, was elected President of the American Historical Association 
at the Cleveland meeting in December 1947. He was also awarded the honorary 
D.D. degree at Oxford University on December 13, 1947. He is to give the 
Condon Lectures at the University of Oregon in February and March of 1949 
on the general topic of basic patterns of Chinese life and thought in their 
relationship to the response of China to Occidental influence. 
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Professor Lin Tung-chi of the National Fuh-tan University at Shanghai re. 
turned to China in the spring of 1948 after over two years spent in the United 
States and Europe. Under his direction the Haikwang Library of Western 
Thought has been established in Shanghai. 









Mr. Lo Jung-pang of the Chinese News Service in San Francisco is preparing 
a monograph on “China’s seas,” a maritime history of the Chinese people from 
A.D. 1127 to 1810. The study will be limited to the commercial, naval, and 
colonial activities of the Chinese in the East and South China Seas. It will 
emphasize the little known maritime tradition of the Chinese during the period 
covered. 












Mr. David Nivessen received his M.A. degree at Harvard in the Department 
of Far Eastern Languages in March, 1948 and has been appointed Instructor 
in Chinese at Stanford. 








Professor Johannes Rahder, Department of Indic and Far Eastern Languages 
and Literatures, Yale University, will conduct seminars on Japanese classical 
literature, Japanese modern literature, bibliography of Japanese studies, Japa- 
nese for sinologues, Chinese and Japanese Buddhist literature, and the Mon- 
golian written language during the academic year 1948-49. 









Dr. Richard C. Rudolph, Associate Professor and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Oriental Languages in the University of California at Los Angeles, is 
compiling a glossary of Chinese-English archeological terms. 








Dr. Walter T. Swingle has been appointed Honorary Consultant in the 
Development of the Orientalia Collections at the Library of Congress. Dr. 
Swingle’s interest in the Library began in 1915 when, on a mission to China 
for the Department of Agriculture’s Bureau of Plant Industry, he was author- 
ized by the Librarian of Congress to purchase Chinese and Japanese books and 
manuscripts. By the time the Chinese Division was created in 1928, and a Chief 
was appointed, the Chinese collection alone had grown to 85,000 volumes. To 
Dr. Swingle’s unremitting efforts in these early years its present eminence as 
the largest Chinese collection in the Western world (260,000 volumes) is due. 
He contributed to the Librarian’s Annual report many informative articles on 
Chinese botanical literature, and in his own department he supervised exten- 
sive translations relating to Chinese botany. It is noteworthy that a scientist, 
who by his travels and studies did so much to introduce the ephedra and tung 
oil industries to this country, made possible the culture of Smyrna type figs in 
California, brought Egyptian cotton to Arizona, and new varieties of citrus 
fruits co Florida, should be among the first Americans to perceive the value of 
Oriental collections to this country. 























Professor Earl Swisher of the University of Colorado was in China from July 
1947 until April 1948. He has been completing a study of Sino-American re- 
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lations from 1841 to 1861. The basis for his research has been the Ch’ou-pan 
]-wu shih-mo. This collection of Ch’ing documents on foreign relations consists 
of all the relevant memorials, edicts, rescripts, and Imperial endorsements 
which passed through the Manchu court. Dr. Swisher’s completed study will 
consist of translations of documents dealing with the United States from 1841 
to 1861 together with biographical studies of the Chinese officials concerned, a 
list of names difficult to identify, and a descriptive chapter on the workings of 
the Chinese governmental machinery in its dealings with foreign nations. 
There will also be a section of interpretation on the attitudes prevalent among 
Chinese officials in their dealings with the West. 


Lauriston Sharp, Professor of Anthropology at Cornell University, is spend- 
ing the year 1948-1949 studying a Siamese village in the vicinity of Bangkok. 
The study is particularly concerned with problems involved in the moderni- 
zation of Siamese peasant culture. It will constitute one unit of a research 
program being conducted by the Cornell Departments of Far Eastern Studies 
and of Sociology and Anthropology. Professor Sharp’s Siamese study is being 
financed chiefly from a grant made to the Department of Far Eastern Studies 
by the Rockefeller Foundation as well as by grants from the Viking Fund and 
the Social Science Research Council. The project is linked with anthropologi- 
cal studies previously initiated in Siam by John de Young of the University of 
Chicago, who is working on a Social Science Research Council Area Research 


Fellowship. 





THE FAR EASTERN ASSOCIATION, INC. 


At an organizational meeting held on the Columbia University campus on April 2, 1948, 
attended by about 200 enthusiastic Far. Easterners, The Far Eastern Association, Inc., which 
has published The Far Eastern quarterly since 1941, was transformed into an active scholarly, 
nonpolitical, and nonprofit professional association of persons interested in the study of the 
Far East. Its objectives, as set forth in the accompanying Constitution and Bylaws, are (1) to 
promote interest in and study of the Far East; (2) to provide for the publication of scholarly 
research and other related materials in the field of Far Eastern studies through The Far 
Eastern quarterly, an annual Far Eastern bibliography, monographs, and other means; (3) to 
promote co-operative activities and exchange of information in the field of Far Eastern studies; 
and (4) to hold annual (and perhaps regional) membership meetings with a planned program 
of scholarly papers and discussions. 

The Association was originally organized on June 9, 1941, for the purpose of publishing 
The Far Eastern quarterly. It received a Certificate of Incorporation as a nonprofit organi- 
zation under the Membership Corporation Law of New York, and its members and Directors 
were the late Harley F. MacNair, Cyrus H. Peake, Hugh Borton, Karl A. Wittfogel, Knight 
Biggerstaff, Woodbridge Bingham, and Earl H. Pritchard. The first Editors of the Quarterly 
were Cyrus H. Peake, Managing Editor, Earl H. Pritchard, and Hugh Borton. Its Advisory 
Editorial Board was made up of scholars in the field of modern Far Eastern studies.’ The first 
issue appeared in November 1941. After the end of World War II many interested persons, 
including the editors of the Quarterly, discussed the possibility of transforming the Associ- 
ation into an active-membership, learned society with expanded objectives and interests. As 
a result of these discussions the Committee on Far Eastern Studies of the American Council 
of Learned Societies invited several guests to attend one of its sessions in Washington, D.C. on 
January 3, 1948. This group, made up of Knight Biggerstaff, Chairman, Woodbridge Bing- 
ham, Hugh Borton, Herrlee G. Creel, C. Burton Fahs, John K. Fairbank, Clarence H. Hamil- 
ton, William W. Lockwood, Earl H. Pritchard, Edwin O. Reischauer, Nancy Lee Swann, 
Laurence S. C. Sickman, and Joseph K. Yamagiwa, proposed that steps be taken to form an 
active Far Eastern association, and gave a general directive to a committee of three — Reisch- 
auer, Bingham, and Pritchard — to prepare plans for an organizational meeting. In preparing 
these plans the committee was aided by the larger group, by the editors of the Quarterly, by 
persons from the Southeast Asia Institute and by Mr. Jonathan Bingham as Counsel. 

The morning session of the recent organizational meeting chose Knight Biggerstaff as 
Temporary Chairman and John A. Pope as Temporary Secretary. After a lively discussion 
the Constitution and amended Certificate of Incorporation, as printed below, were adopted. 
A bylaw relating to the election of the first officers of the Association was adopted, and a 
President, Vice-President, and nine Directors were elected. 

At a short meeting following lunch the Directors of the old Association re-enacted what 
had been done at the morning meeting. The new officers and Directors took over and chose, 
in accordance with the newly adopted Constitution, a Secretary, Treasurer, Editor of the 
Quarterly, and Editor of Monographs. At the general session in the afternoon the Bylaws, as 
printed below, were adopted, and various resolutions were passed. One called upon the Board 
to investigate the possibility of holding the first annual meeting in conjunction with the 
American Oriental Society. After the end of the afternoon general session the Board of Di- 
rectors filled the appointive boards and committees and after some discussion of finances and 
other problems adjourned. 


1 Beside the Directors the Board included William B. Ballis, Meribeth E. Cameron, Kenneth 
W. Colegrove, George B. Cressey, Charles B. Fahs, John K. Fairbank, Robert B. Hall, Harold 
J. Noble, Harold S. Quigley, Frederic D. Schultheis, Earl Swisher, and Virginia Thompson. 
Amry Vandenbosch and Edwin G. Beal, Jr. joined the staff in 1942-43. In 1946-47, after the 
war, Edwin O. Reischauer, George M. McCune, Gussie E. Gaskill, Cecil Hobbs, Harriet L. 
Moore, and Lauriston Sharp were added as the staff was expanded or old members dropped out. 
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Annual membership dues in the Association were fixed at $6.00 in the Bylaws, and members 
are to receive The Far Eastern quarterly and the annual Far Eastern bibliography. Institutions 
and nonmembers may subscribe to the Quarterly for $5.00 a year or the Quarterly and 
Bibliography for $6.00 a year. 

The officers, the Directors, and the various board and committee members elected or ap- 
pointed, their term of tenure, and their institutional connections are given below. 





OFFICERS 


Arthur W. Hummel, President 
Library of Congress (1) 

Robert B. Hall, Vice-President 
University of Michigan (1) 

Wilma Fairbank, Secretary 
Cambridge, Mass. (3) 

Hugh Borton, Treasurer 
Columbia University (3) 

Earl H. Pritchard, Editor of the Quarterly 
University of Chicago (3) 

John K. Fairbank, Editor of Monographs 
Harvard University (1) 


DIRECTORS 


Raymond Kennedy (3) 
Yale University 
Virginia Thompson (3) 
Institute of Pacific Relations 
Ssu-yii Téng (3) 
University of Chicago 
Woodbridge Bingham (2) 
University of California 
John A. Pope (2) 
Freer Gallery of Art 
C. Martin Wilbur (2) 
Columbia University 
William W. Lockwood (1) 
Princeton University 
James M. Menzies (1) 
Cheloo University 
George E. Taylor (1) 
University of Washington 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE (1 year) 


Raymond Kennedy, Chairman 
Yale University 
Helen E. Fernald 
Royal Ontario Museum 
Charles §. Gardner 
Yale University 
Edwin P. Reubens 
Cornell University 
Earl Swisher 
University of Colorado 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


L. Carrington Goodrich, Chairman 
Columbia University (1) 
H. G. Creel 
University of Chicago (2) 
Allan Cole 
Pomona College (2) 
Shannon McCune 
Colgate University (1) 
Lloyd S. Millegan 
Department of State (1) 


THE FAR EASTERN QUARTERLY 


Earl H. Pritchard, Editor 
University of Chicago (3) 

Edwin G. Beal, Jr., Associate Editor 
Library of Congress 

Meribeth E. Cameron, Book Reviews 
Mount Holyoke College 

Woodbridge Bingham, Notes and News 
University of California, Berkeley 

Gussie E. Gaskill, Bibliography 
Cornell University 


ADVISORY EDITORIAL BOARD OF THE QUARTERLY 


Peter Boodberg 

University of California (3) 
George McCune 

University of California (3) 
Lauriston Sharp 

Cornell University (3) 
Laurence C. S. Sickman 

Nelson Gallery of Art (3) 
Harriet L. Moore 

American Russian Institute (2) 
Harold S. Quigley 

University of Minnesota (2) 
Edwin O. Reischauer 

Harvard University (2) 
Amry Vandenbosch 

University of Kentucky (2) 
Kenneth W. Colegrove 

Northwestern University (1) 
George B. Cressey 

Syracuse University (1) 
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Cecil Hobbs William L. Holland 

Library of Congress (1) Institute of Pacific Relation (3) 
Karl A. Wittfogel Owen Lattimore 

Chinese History Project (1) Johns Hopkins University (2) 
George B. Sansom 

Columbia University (2) 
John K. Fairbank, Editor Richard Adloff 

Harvard University (1) New York City (1) 
Derk Bodde Benjamin Rowland 

University of Pennsylvania (3) Fogg Museum of Art (1) 


MONOGRAPH EDITORIAL BOARD 


CONSTITUTION OF THE FAR EASTERN ASSOCIATION, INC.” 


ARTICLE I — NAME 


The name of the society shall be The Far Eastern Association, Inc. 


ARTICLE II — OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of the Association shall be: (a) to form a scholarly, nonpolitical, and non- 
profit professional association of all persons interested in the study of the Far East; (b) to 
promote interest in and scholarly study of the Far East; (c) to provide means for the publi- 
cation of scholarly research and other materials designed to promote Far Eastern studies; 
(d) to promote co-operative activities and exchange of information within the field of Far 
Eastern studies in the United States and Canada; and (e) to facilitate contact and exchange 
of information between scholars and scholarly organizations in the United States and Canada 
interested in Far Eastern studies and those in other countries. 


ARTICLE III — POWERS 


The Association shall have the power to take all lawful action which is appropriate to the 
achievement of its objectives. 


ARTICLE IV — MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Membership shall be open to all persons interested in Far Eastern studies and 
shall be divided into such classes as may be defined in the Bylaws. 


Section 2. Members may attend the annual Membership Meetings and shall, except as 
provided in the Bylaws, receive the periodical publications of the Association. 

Section 3. Annual dues shall be payable on or before April Ist of each year. Any person 
who is six months in arrears shall not be entitled to receive the periodical publications of the 
Association, and any person two years in arrears shall, after formal notification, lose his mem- 
bership. Any person whose membership has lapsed may be reinstated upon the payment of 
one year’s dues in advance. 


ARTICLE V — ORGANIZATION 


Section 1. Membership Meeting. The ultimate authority of the Association shall be vested 
in the membership and shall be expressed through the annual Membership Meeting or 
through mail polls of the membership. The members shall choose the elective officers and 
amend the Constitution and Bylaws. The Membership Meeting shall receive reports from 
the Board of Directors and may originate general policies and give general directives to the 
Board of Directors. Major policy proposals shall be submitted to the Association by the Board 
of Directors either at the Membership Meeting or by mail poll of the membership. 


Section 2. The officers shall be an elected President, Vice-President, and nine Directors and 


2 Adopted April 2, 1948. 
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an appointed Secretary or Executive Secretary, Treasurer, Editor of the Quarterly, and Editor 
of Monographs. 

Section 3. The Board of Directors shall consist of the President, Vice-President, and nine 
Directors. The Secretary or Executive Secretary, Treasurer, Editor of the Quarterly, Editor 
of Monographs, and the two immediate past Presidents shall attend and participate in the 
meetings of the Board of Directors and shall be empowered by the Board to vote on all 
matters except the appointment or dismissal of the appointed officers as defined in Article V, 
Section 2. 

Section 4. Terms and method of selection. The President and Vice-President shall be elected 
for a term of one year. Nine Directors shall be elected for a term of three years, and the terms 
shall be so staggered that three new Directors are elected each year. The Secretary or Execu- 
tive Secretary, the Treasurer, the Editor of the Quarterly, and the Editor of Monographs 
shall be appointed by the Board of Directors for a term of three years. They shall be eligible 
for reappointment and shall also be subject to removal by the Board. 

Section 5. Powers of the Board of Directors. The affairs of the Association shall be ad- 
ministered by the Board of Directors. Subject to general directives and specific limitations 
which may be imposed by the general membership, the Board shall have authority to execute 
on behalf of the Association all powers and functions of the Association. In addition to other 
functions specified in this Constitution, it shall prepare an annual budget, appoint the Ad- 
visory Editorial Board of The Far Eastern quarterly, the Monograph Editorial Board, the 
Nominating Committee, the Program Committee, and such other committees or agents as are 
necessary and delegate to them such authority as is required, supervise their activities, and 
receive and act upon budgets, requests, and plans submitted by them. The Board shall meet 
at the time of the annual Membership Meeting and shall hold such other meetings as are 
necessary. It may also conduct its affairs by mail and shall transact its business by majority 
vote of those participating providing over half its membership is participating, unless other- 
wise provided in the Constitution or Bylaws. It may adopt rules governing its own procedure 
which are not at variance with the Constitution or Bylaws. 

Section 6. Annual reports. At the annual Membership Meeting the Board of Directors shall 
present a report signed by the President and Treasurer or a majority of the Directors and 
notarized, covering its activities since the previous meeting and showing the real and personal 
property owned by the Association, where located, and where and how invested, the amount 
and nature of property acquired during the year immediately preceding, and the manner of 
the acquisition; the amount expended during the preceding year, and the purposes for which 
such expenditures have been made; and the names and places of residence of persons who have 
been admitted to membership during the year. Other reports shall be made by the Secretary 
or Executive Secretary, the editors and committees or agents of the Association. These reports 
shall be filed with the records of the Association and abstracts entered in the minutes of the 
annual meeting. 

Section 7. Annual audit. There shall be an annual audit of the books of the Association, 
the results of which shall be reported at the annual Membership Meeting. The Association 
may employ an auditor. 

Section 8. A Nominating Committee of five shall be appointed by the Board of Directors to 
serve for two years, but terms shall be so arranged that two members are chosen one year and 
three the next. This Committee shall make nominations for elective offices and shall include 
among the nominees the names of all persons nominated by petitions signed by fifteen members 
in good standing. 


ARTICLE VI — MEETINGS 


Section 1. Unless circumstances make it impossible, the Association shall hold an annual 
Membership Meeting. This meeting shall consist of a business session and a planned program 
of papers and discussions to be prepared by a Program Committee to consist of from three to 
seven members appointed by the Board of Directors. 
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Section 2. The Association shall also promote or sponsor round table conferences, study 
meetings, and regional round tables or discussion meetings. 


ARTICLE III — AMENDMENTS 


Amendments to the Constitution may be proposed (1) by the Board of Directors, or (2) by 
petitions signed by fifteen members in good standing. All proposed amendments shall be 
discussed at the first Membership Meeting following their proposal, after which they shall 
be submitted by the Board of Directors to the membership by mail ballots. After allowing 
sixty days for returns they shall be considered adopted if approved by a majority of those 
returning ballots. Amendments shall become effective immediately upon adoption. 


BY-LAWS OF THE FAR EASTERN ASSOCIATION, ING.® 
Membership Dues 


1. Membership shall be divided into the following classes: 
Patron — Persons who contribute $500.00 or more to the Association. 
Life Member — Persons who contribute $150.00 to the Association. 
Honorary Member — Persons elected to this status by the Board of Directors. 
The three above classes shall receive life subscriptions to The Far Eastern quar- 
terly and the annual Far Eastern bibliography. 
Supporting Member — Persons who contribute $10.00 per year to the Association. 
Member — Persons who pay the annual dues of $6.00. 
Supporting Members and Members shall receive The Far Eastern quarterly and 
the annual Far Eastern bibliography. 
Associate Member — Wives or husbands of other classes of members who pay annual 
dues of $1.00. 
Associate Members shall not be eatitled to receive The Far Eastern quarterly or 
the Far Eastern bibliography. 

2. Persons subscribing to The Far Eastern quarterly at the time of the adoption of these 
Bylaws shall, if they so desire, be considered as possessing membership paid up to the time 
of the expiration of their subscriptions. Thereafter their dues shall be calculated in such a 
manner as to make their membership renewable on April Ist. 


Finances 


3. The fiscal year of the Association shall end on December 31st. 

4. Income from dues, bequests to the Association or The Far Eastern quarterly, sale of 
periodicals, or other sources shall be regarded as a General Fund available for publications, 
salary obligations, and other current expenses, except that specific grants or contributions 
may be accepted for special projects. Furthermore, a Revolving Fund may be established in 
connection with the publication of monographs, and monies obtained for the publication of 
or from the sale of specific monographs shall go into this Revolving Fund to be used thereafter 
for the publication of monographs only. Of the obligations falling upon the General Fund the 
publication costs of The Far Eastern quarterly and the annual Far Eastern bibliography shall 
have priority. 

5. Contracts or other obligations authorized by the Board of Directors shall be signed by 
at least two officers of the Association, including either the President or the Treasurer and 
such other officer as may be most directly concerned. 


Duties of Officers 


6. The President shall be presiding officer of the Association and Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, and he shall exercise the duties and responsibilities commonly associated with the 
office. 


* Adopted April 2, 1948. 
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7, The Vice-President shall assume the duties of the President in the event of the absence, 
death, resignation, or incapacity of the latter. 

8. The Secretary or Executive Secretary shall have charge of the records and general cor- 
respondence, shall keep the membership lists and provide the publisher of the Quarterly with 
up-to-date mailing lists, shall collect dues and turn all monies collected over to the Treasurer, 
and shall perform such other duties as may be specified in the Constitution or Bylaws or 
assigned by the Board of Directors. If an Executive Secretary is appointed by the Board of 
Directors he shall promote the general affairs of the Association, subject to the direction of the 
Board, and shall receive such salary and office help as shall be authorized by the Board. The 
Secretary or Executive Secretary may be bonded at the discretion of the Board. 

9. The Treasurer shall be custodian of all funds of the Association and shall pay bills and 
disburse monies only after he has satisfied himself that the amounts are correct and properly 
authorized. He may be bonded at the discretion of the Board of Directors. 

















Nominations 





10. The Nominating Committee shall prepare a list of nominees at least 90 days prior to 
the annual Membership Meeting, making certain that at Teast one person is nominated for 
the office of President, one person for the office of Vice-President, and five persons from among 
whom the three vacancies on the Board of Directors may be filled. The nominee for President 
shall normally not be the Vice-President of the preceding year. In preparing the list of nominees 
for the Board of Directors the Committee shall keep in mind the desirability of having rep- 
resentation on the Board from the various sections of the country as well as scholars represent- 
ing interest in the several regions of the Far East and the various disciplines engaged in Far 
Eastern study. It shall also be obligatory upon the Committee to include among the nominees 
for any office the names of persons nominated by petitions signed by fifteen members in good 
standing and deposited with the Committee or the Secretary or Executive Secretary at least 
90 days prior to the Membership Meeting. The Committee may, if it desires, distinguish 
between its nominees and those nominated by petition. 
















Elections 







11. The first elective officers shall be elected by secret ballot by those attending the organi- 
zational meeting. Those nominees receiving the highest number of votes shall be elected. 
In the case of Directors, nine persons shall be chosen at this election as follows: the three 
persons receiving the highest number of votes shall serve for three years, the three persons 
receiving the next highest number of votes shall serve for two years, and the three receiving 
the next highest number of votes shall serve for one year. In case there is no more than one 
person nominated for each office the secret ballot may be dispensed with, the terms of the 
Directors may be specified by the nominator, and the slate can be declared elected by acclaim. 


12. After the initial organizational meeting all elective officers of the Association shall be 
chosen by mail baliot. Ninety days prior to the Membership Meeting the nominations shall 
be sent to the Secretary or Executive Secretary who shall prepare a ballot and mail it to the 
membership at the same time as the notice of the annual meeting, but in no case less than 
sixty days before the meeting. The ballot shall be so prepared that it is secret and yet at the 
same time will enable the Secretary or Executive Secretary to prevent irregularities. The results 
of this ballot shall be counted by the Secretary or persons designated by him before the annual 
Membership Meeting. Persons receiving the highest number of votes shall be elected. The 
results shall be announced and ratified at the annual Membership Meeting. 





















Annual Membership Meeting 


13. The annual Membership Meeting shall be held each year at a time and place to be 
determined by the Board of Directors. Announcements of the time and place shall be sent to 
members at least sixty days before the meeting by the Secretary or Executive Secretary. This 
announcement shall also contain a notice of annual dues. 
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14. The Program Committee shall arrange carefully planned sessions featuring papers, 
round tables, and discussions. Initial participation in each session shall be upon the basis of 
invitation but open discussion shall follow the planned part of each session. A printed program 
shall be prepared and circulated to all members as long before the meeting as possible. 

15. Unless otherwise specified in the Constitution or Bylaws those members attending the 
business session of the annual Membership Meeting (but as required by law not less than nine) 
shall constitute a quorum, and action can be taken by a majority vote of those present. 


Procedure 


16. Procedure in all meetings of the Association or its agencies or committees shall be 
governed by the latest edition of Robert’s Rules of order, unless otherwise specified in the 
Constitution or Bylaws. 


Referendum 


17. In addition to referenda required by the Constitution or Bylaws, a referendum vote 
may be held by mail ballot at any time upon the initiation of the Board of Directors or upon 
the basis of a petition signed by fifteen members in good standing. The ballots shall be pre. 
pared and mailed by the Secretary or Executive Secretary in such a manner as to assure secrec\ 
and yet prevent irregularities. Sixty days after mailing the poll shall be closed and the ballots 
shall be counted by the Secretary or persons designated by him. Unless otherwise specified 
in the Constitution or Bylaws, a majority of the votes received shall constitute a favorable vote. 


Periodical Publications 


18. The journal of the Association shall be The Far Eastern quarterly. It shall publish 
scholarly research and interpretative articles, book reviews, bibliographical articles and notes, 
a bibliography, notes and news relating to scholars and scholarly activities, and summaries, 


abstracts, or translations of significant works, articles, or documents in foreign and especiall; 
Far Eastern languages. It shall also publish an annual Far Eastern bibliography. 


19. The annual subscription rate for The Far Eastern quarterly shall be $5.00, or $6.00 for 
the Quarterly and the separate annual Far Eastern bibliography. Individual issues of the 
Quarterly shall be $1.50 each; separate copies of the Bibliography shall be $2.00. The usual 
discounts may be allowed to book stores and commercial houses. 

20. The Advisory Editorial Board, appointed by the Board of Directors, shall consist of from 
nine to twelve persons. In appointing them the Board of Directors shall keep in mind the 
desirability of having representation from the various sections of the country as well as scholars 
representing interests in the several regions of the Far East and the various disciplines engaged 
in Far Eastern study. Members of the Advisory Editorial Board shall serve for three years and 
may be re-appointed. In the initial appointment, however, one-third shall be appointed for 
three years, one-third for two years, and one-third for one year. Members of this Board shall 
meet under the chairmanship of the Editor of the Quarterly and shall determine general 
editorial policies. They shall assist the Editor in evaluating and editing manuscripts and shall 
advise and otherwise help him in managing the affairs of the Quarterly. 

21. The Editor of the Quarterly shall edit and manage The Far Eastern quarterly and the 
Far Eastern bibliography. He shall prepare an anual budget, and shall have authority to make 
contracts and other necessary arrangements, subject to the approval of the Board of Directors. 
He shall appoint the departmental editors who are to be associated directly with him in 
editing the Quarterly. 

22. There shall be an Associate Editor, appointed by the Board of Directors upon the 
recommendation of the Editor, who shall assist the Editor and assume his duties when he is 
absent or incapacitated. In case of the death of the Editor the Associate Editor shall assume 
his duties until a new Editor is appointed by the Board of Directors. 

23. Corresponding Foreign Editors, not to be members of the Advisory Editorial Board, 
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may be appointed at the discretion of the Advisory Editorial Board and assigned such duties 
as it may decide. 

24. A limited number of exchanges between the Quarterly and other journals may be entered 
into if the exchange will facilitate the editorial work of the Quarterly or the activities of the 







Association. 






Monographs 






25. The Association shall endeavor to publish a Monograph Series or several series, as for 
example on China, Japan, Southeast Asia, etc. 

26. The Editor of Monographs shall supervise and direct the editing and publication of 
monographs. He shall be assisted by a Monograph Editorial Board of from two to six persons 
appointed by the Board of Directors for a term of three years. The Monograph Editorial 
Board shall meet under the chairmanship of the Editor and make such plans and formulate 
such policies as it deems most expedient to promote the Monograph Series, subject to the 
approval of the Board of Directors. The Editor shall have authority to make contracts and 
arrangements relating to printing, subject to the approval of the Board of Directors. 

27. A Revolving Fund may be established for the purpose of publishing the series, but the 
publication of each monograph shall be considered as an individual problem from the point 
of view of both scholarship and finance. 

28. Individual editors for each monograph considered may be appointed by the Monograph 
Editorial Board from among its own members or elsewhere. 

29. Monographs shall be sold individually at prices to be determined in each case. Discounts 
may be allowed to members of the Association. The usual discount may be allowed to book 
stores and commercial houses. 



















Amendments 










30. The Bylaws may be amended by a majority vote of those voting in a mail poll of the 
membership. Amendments may be initiated by the Board of Directors or by a petition signed 
by fifteen members in good standing. 










CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION OF THE 
FAR EASTERN ASSOCIATION, INC.* 






Pursuant to the Membership Corporations Law 





We, the undersigned, of full age, being desirous of associating ourselves together for the 
purposes as hereinafter more particularly described, pursuant to and in conformity with the 
Membership Corporations Laws of the State of New York declare: 


First: That the particular objects for which said Corporation is formed are as follows, viz.: 
a. To form a scholarly, nonpolitical and nonprofit professional association of all persons 
interested in the study of the Far East; to promote interest in and scholarly study of the 
Far East; to provide means for the publication of scholarly research and other materials 
designed to promote Far Eastern studies; to promote co-operative activities and exchange 
of information within the field of Far Eastern studies in the United States and Canada; 










‘This document contains the principal features of the Certificate as amended on April 2, 
1948, approved by Judge Benjamin F. Schreiber on May 21, 1948, and filed with the Secretary 
of State in Albany on June 1, 1948. The original Certificate, as adopted on June 9, 1941, and 
approved by Judge Samuel I. Rosenman on June 12, 1941, contained a sixth paragraph naming 
the Directors and a seventh paragraph signed by four Directors as subscribers stating that they 
were all of full age, that two-thirds were citizens of the United States, that one was a resident 
of the State of New York, and that at least one Director was a citizen of the United States 
and a resident of the State of New York. The amendments to the original Certificate are signed 
by Arthur W. Hummel and Wilma Fairbank. 
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and to facilitate contact and exchange of information between scholars and scholarly 
organizations in the United States and Canada interested in Far Eastern studies and those 
in other countries. 

. As a part of and as an incident to the purposes of this association to publish, sell, and 
distribute magazines, periodicals, pamphlets, bulletins, monographs or books in the form 
of a quarterly or otherwise; to secure and publish literary material suitable for such 
publication or publications and to do all things necessary and required in connection 
with such publications and the dissemination of information with respect to the purposes 
of this association. 

. This corporation is not organized for pecuniary profit, nor to issue certificates of stock, 
or declare dividends and no part of its earnings shall inure to the benefit of member, 
director, or individual except to pay for work, labor, and materials furnished. 

SEconD: That the corporate name by which said corporation shall be known and dis- 
tinguished is and shall be THE FAR EASTERN ASSOCIATION, INC. 

Tuirp: That the territory in which the operations of said corporation are to be principally 
conducted is the continental United States. 

FourTH: That the principal office of said Corporation shall be located in the County of 
New York, City and State of New York. 

FirtH: That the number of Directors of said Corporation shall be not less than. five nor 
more than twenty. 


POLICY RELATING TO THE 
FAR EASTERN ASSOCIATION MONOGRAPH SERIES? 


1. Purpose: To aid the development of scholarship concerned with the Far East in the fields 
of the social sciences and the humanities. This aim will be furthered by facilitating the publi- 
cation of works of mature scholarship, particularly those which, although of outstanding 
scholarly value, may not readily find publication elsewhere, and those which make use of 
native language sources. 

2. Doctoral dissertations will be considered for publication provided that, in the opinion 
of a two-thirds majority of the Board, they make a contribution comparable in originality, 
scope, and maturity to mature postdoctoral research. The primary aim of the series is to 
encourage original research of enduring value for the advancement of scholarship, especially 
on the postdoctoral level. 

3. Efforts should be made to interest university and other presses in publishing items in the 
series. The series need not be uniform in format. Efforts should also be made to secure publi- 
cation subsidies from foundations, either as a fund or as specific grants. 

4. The Monograph Editorial Board in co-operation with the Editorial Board of The Far 
Eastern quarterly should endeavor to encourage surveys indicating research in progress and 
pointing out sectors where research is needed. The Board should also, after agreement among 
its members, encourage research on topics which it considers to be of primary importance. 


5 Statement of policy adopted by the Monograph Editorial Board. 
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FAR EAST: 
GENERAL AND PACIFIC AREA 


Books 


CLypE, PAuL Hispert. The Far East: a his- 
tory of the impact of the West on eastern 
Asia. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1948. xxi, 
862 p. maps. 

Epwarps, E. D.,ed. Bamboo, lotus and palm: 
an anthology of the Far East, Southeast 
Asia and the Pacific. London, 1948. xii, 
337 p. illus. 

EpripGe, F. B. Background of eastern sea 
power. London, 1948. 402 p. illus. 

Facts and documents concerning the Far East. 
New York, Committee for a democratic Far 
Eastern policy, 111 W. 42nd St., 1948. 71 p. 

FRISBIE, FLORENCE. Miss Ulysses from Puka- 
Puka; the autobiography of a South Sea 
trader's daughter. Edited and translated 
by her father, Robert Dean Frisbie. New 
York, The Macmillan company, 1948. x, 
241 p. 

Isaacs, HAROLD ed. New cycle in Asia; se- 
lected documents on major international 
developments in the Far East. Notes and 
introduction by the editor. New York, 
Institute of Pacific relations and The Mac- 
millan company, 1948. 212 p. 

KariG, WALTER. Battle report: the end of an 

New York, Rinehart, 1948. The 

Volume IV of a 


empire. 
Navy’s war in the Pacific. 
four-volume work. 

PRATT, FLETCHER. The marine’s war: an ac- 
count of the struggle for the Pacific from 
both American and Japanese sources. New 
York, William Sloan associates, 1948. 
‘NITED NATIONS ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
ASIA AND THE Far East. Report of first 
and second sessions. (Doc. E/606, Jan. 8, 
1948) New York, International documents 
service, Columbia university press, 1948. 
48 p. mimeo. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE. Air transport 
Services: routes to and from Fiji island. 


Treaties and other international acts series 
1640. Pub. 2942. 4p. Agreement between 
the United States and Great Britain; en- 
tered into force January 27, 1947. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE. Trusteeship 
for former Japanese mandated islands: 
agreement approved by the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations April 2, 1947. 
Treaties and other international acts series 
1665. Pub. 2992. 5 p. Washington, U. S. 
govt. print. off. 

VAN VALKENBURG, SAMUEL. Pacific Asia: a 
political atlas. Headline series no. 66. 
Nov.—Dec. 1947. New York, Foreign policy 
association. 62 pp. 

VINCENT, JOHN CarTER, and others. Amer- 
ica’s future in the Pacific. Lectures deliv- 
ered at the Second quadrennial institute, 
Mayling Soong foundation, Wellesley col- 
lege. New Brunswick, Rutgers university 
press, 1948. 

WILcox, EARLEY VERNON. Acres and people. 
New York, Judd, 1947. 297 p. 


Articles 


Basic situation in the Far East, the. FEER, 
4 (Feb. 4, 1948), 97-98. A condensation of 
a report submitted to UNESCO by the Eco- 
nomic commission for Asia and the Far 
East. . 

BELSHAW, CyriL. The post-war Solomon is- 
lands. FES, 17 (April 21, 1948), 95-98. A 
challengé for social experimentation. 

BRADEN, CHARLES S. The novelist discovers 
the Orient. FEQ, 7 (Feb. 1948), 165-175. 

CAMERON, MERIBETH E. Far Eastern studies 
in the United States. FEQ, 7 (Feb. 1948), 
115-135. 

CASSELS, JOHN M., and HALL, Frances L. The 
sterling dollar problem. FEER, 4 (Feb. 18, 
1948), 153-155. 

CHIANG, Mon Lin. An address opening the 
tenth conference of the Institute of Pacific 
relations in London. The Asiatic review, 
44 (Jan. 1948), 92-93. 
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CLARK, AUSTIN H., and BAYER, FREDERICK M. 
Some echinoderms from Biak, Schouten is- 
lands. Journal of the Washington Acad- 
emy of sciences, 38 (April 15, 1948), 143-144. 

Crossy, SiR JosiAH. The future of western 
Samoa. International affairs, 24 (Jan. 1948), 
89-99. 

Das, S. K. A new order in Asia. Modern 
review, 2 (March-April 1948), 210-214. A 
discussion of the I.L.O. asd te labor move- 
ment in Asia. 

Educational exchange pergram under the 
Fulbright Act. i’spartment of state bulle- 
tin, 18 (April 11, 1948), 487-488. Announce- 
ment of the Fulbright program in Burma 
and China. 

Far Eastern development plans _ surveyed. 
United Nations bulletin, 4 (May 1, 1948), 
374. Executive secretary reviews reports of 
the Economic commission for Asia and the 
Far East. 

GASKILL, GussiE. Far Eastern bibliography 
1947 —III. FEQ, 7 (Feb. 1948), 188-204. 
Grass, C. Frank. Filling the rice bowls of 
Asia. Survey graphic, 37 (March 1948), 
120-122. How the Far East, given modern 
science, can free itself from chronic hunger. 
Goopwin, W. P. Australia and the Far East. 
GBE, 64 (Jan. 1948), F 40-41. Australia is 
convinced that she must work for a har- 
monious association of democratic states in 

southeast Asia. 

Hart, Tuomas C. The United States and the 
Pacific islands. AAAPS, 255 (Jan. 1948), 
115-123. 

Lapp, H. S., Tracey, J. I., and Litt, G. G. 
Drilling on Bikini atoll, Marshall islands. 
Science 107 (Jan. 16, 1948), 51-55. 

Levi, WERNER. American attitudes towards 
Pacific islands. Pacific historical review, 17 
(Feb. 1948), 55-64. From the point of view 
of official policy. 

LOKANATHAN, P. S. Progress of the Economic 
commission for Asia and the Far East. 
United Nations bulletin, 4 (Jan. 15, 1948), 
59-61. 

McINNIS, Epcar. Problems of Far Eastern set- 
tlement. International journal (winter 
1947-1948), 49-55. 

McKay, VERNON. U. N. sets stage for de- 
velopment of trusteeship areas. Foreign 
policy bulletin, 27 (Jan. 2, 1948), 1-3. 

MASON, LEONARD. Trusteeship in Micronesia. 

FES, 7 (May 5, 1948), 105-108. 






Measures against flood menace in Asia. The 
United Nations Bulletin, 4 (March 1, 1948), 
173-174. Recommendations by the Eco. 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East which suggest the establishment of a 
special bureau of flood control. 

PAYNE, Ropert. The challenge of Asia. P4 
21 (March 1948), 51-58. 

Pomeroy, Eart S. American policy respect- 
ing the Marshalls, Carolinas, and Marianas, 
Pacific historical review, 17 (Feb. 1948), 
43-53. 

Position of the Soviet delegation in the Far 
Eastern commission, the. USSR, 8 (Feb. 
28, 1948). 

PuRcELL, V. W. W. S. The Economic com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East. Jnter- 
national affairs, 24 (April 1948), 181-195. 

Review of economic conditions in the Far 
East. FEER, 4 (March 31, 1948), 305-307. 

SAYRE, Francis B. American trusteeship poli- 
cy in the Pacific. Proceedings of the acad- 
emy of political science (Jan. 1948), 46-48. 

SOPER, ALEXANDER. The “dome of heaven” in 
Asia. The art bulletin, 29 (Dec. 1947), 
225-248. illus. (L.C.G.) 

STRATTON, SAMUEL S. The Far Eastern com- 
mission. International organization, 2 (Feb. 
1948), 1-18. 

U. S. accepts membership in South Pacific 
commission. Department of state bulletin, 
18 (Feb. 15, 1948), 214-215. 

UsEEM, JOHN. Human resources of Micro- 
nesia. FES, 17 (Jan. 14, 1948), 1-4. 

UsEEM, JOHN. Institutions of Micronesia. 
FES, 17 (Jan. 28, 1948), 22-24. 

Wo Fr, LAuRENCE G. A glimpse of Okinawa. 
The journal of geography, 47 (Feb. 1948), 
41-51. 

Wu, K. T. Library of Congress Chinese col- 
lection helps scholars East and West. China 
and America, 1 (March 1948), 7-15. 


, 


CHINA 
Books 


BAND, CLAIRE, and Banp, WILLIAM. Two 
years with the Chinese Communists. New 
Haven, Yale university press, 1948. 347 p. 
maps. 

Buck, Peart S. Peony. New York, John Day, 
1948. A novei about China a hundred 
years ago. 

Cuattey, H. The origin and diffusion of 
Chinese culture. London, 1948. 6 p. A 




















lecture delivered before the China society, 

Oct. 29, 1947. 

Chiang Kai-shek army appraises its enemy. 
The Kuomintang’s view of the Chinese 
Communists. New York, Committee for a 
democratic Far Eastern policy, 111 W. 42nd 
St. 

CHiANG, Monuin. Tides from the West, a 
Chinese autobiography. New Haven, Yale 
university press, 1947. 282 p. 

CHINESE MARITIME Customs. List of light- 
houses, light vessels, buoys, beacons, etc. 
on the coast and rivers of China, 1947. 
III, Misc. series, no. 6. Printed and pub- 
lished at the Statistical department of the 
Inspectorate general of customs. 

CroucH, ARCHIE R. Rising thru the dust. 
New York, Friendship press, 1948. 179 p. 
A varied collection of verified incidents 
which purport to show “that thru faith the 
personality of the Chinese individual. . .is 
emerging slowly but surely to the full dig- 
nity of man.” 


Fry, ROGER, AND OTHERS. Chinese art. Lon- 
don, Roy, 1948. 86 p._ illus. 
Grut, EpMonp. Kina I Stébeskeen. Copen- 


hagen, Gyldendal, 1947. 158 p. A popular 
review of China’s republican history by a 
Dane. 

How Chinese officials amass millions. New 
York, Committee for democratic Far East- 
ern policy, 111 West 42nd St. 

Kates, GEORGE N. Chinese household furni- 

New York, Harpers, 1948. A guide 
to Chinese hardwood furniture. 

Kuo, HELENA. Westward to Chungking. Lon- 
don, 1948. 208 p. 

LANCASTER, G. The Yellow Emperor’s south- 

London, 1948. 6 p. A 
lecture delivered before the China society, 
London, Feb. 3, 1947. 

Liru, D. K. China’s economic stabilization 
and reconstruction. New Brunswick, N. J., 
International secretariat, IPR, and Rutgers 
university press, 1948. 159 p. 

Lim Stan-TEK. More folk tales from China. 
New York, John Day, 1948. illus. by Wil- 
liam Arthur Smith. 

Lun, C. 


ture. 


pointing chariot. 


Phonology of ancient Chinese. 


(Yenching journal of Asiatic studies, mono- 

Cambridge, Harvard uni- 

$24 p. 

Miao, CHESTER S., ed. 
China. 


graph ser. 20). 
versity press, 1948. 
Christian voices in 
New York, Friendship press, 1948. 
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216 p. “First hand reports by Chinese and 

Western Christian leaders. Valuable for its 

intimate evidence of Communist methods 
and the difficulty under present conditions 
of combatting this infiltration.” 

Nose, T. Tertius, ed. Chinese lyrics: ar- 
ranged with piano accompaniment. New 
York, J. Fischer and bros., 1948. 55 p. 
Accompaniments arranged by Bliss Wiant. 


Nope, ANDRE. La Chine de Chiang Kai chek. 
Paris, Correa, 1946. 196 p. 

PELcovits, NATHAN A. Old China hands and 
the foreign office. New York, King’s crown 
press, 1948. 360 p. 

REGO, ANTONIO DA SILVA. 
Portugal em Macau. Lisbon, Agencia 
Geral das colénias, 1946. 111 p. 
mented account of the legal basis of Portu- 
gal’s possession of Macao. 

ROSINGER, LAWRENCE K. Forging a new China. 
New York, Foreign policy association, 1948. 
63 p. A pamphlet in the Headline series. 


A presenca de 


A docu- 


SELLE, EARL ALBERT. Donald of China. New 
York, Harpers, 1948. 374 p. R NYHTBR, 
Feb. 8, 1948. 

Sitcock, ARNOLD. Introduction to Chinese 
art and history. New York, Oxford uni- 
versity press, 1948. 

SMALLEY, F. A. Chinese philosophy and re- 
ligion. London, 1948. 42 p. 


SMITH, SARA M. The Manchuria crisis, 1931- 
1932. New York, Columbia university press, 
1948. 

Soonc, Mayinc. The art of Chinese paper 
folding. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1948. 

Spoken Chinese. A course with phonograph 
records and text book. Thirty double- 
faced ten-inch records plus one copy of 
Hua-wen-ch’u-chieh (Chinese language les- 
sons). Berkeley, Calif., California college 
in China foundation, 1947. 

SwapesH, Morris H. Chinese in your pocket. 
New York, Henry Holt, 1948. 174 p. A 
guide to speaking Chinese. 

Sze, Mat-MA. Silent children. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace, 1948. 189 p. A_ novel 
about a group of war-dispossessed children. 
R NYTBR, April 18, 1948. 

TENG, Ssu-yu. Conversational Chinese. Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago press, 1947. 
441 p. 

Text of proposed China aid bill and back- 
ground information on economic assistance 
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program for China. Washington, Govt. 
print. off., Feb. 20, 1948. 54 p. 

There is another China: essays and articles 
for Chang Poling of Nankai. New York, 
Columbia university press, 1948. Tributes 
written for the seventieth birthday of 
Chang Poling, founder and head of Nankai 
university in Tientsin. 

Toru, Ryuzo. Sculptured stone tombs of the 
Liao dynasty. Cambridge, Mass. 1948. 148 
p- illus. 

Tsao, V. Y. 
modern China. 


The constitutional structure of 

Melbourne, Melbourne 
university press, 1948. 304 p. illus. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. Report 
of the China-United States agricultural 
mission. International agricultural collabo- 
ration report no. 2, Office of foreign agri- 
cultural relations, 1947. 265 p. maps, 
diagrams. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE. United States 
educational foundation in China. Treaties 
and other international acts series 1687. 
Pub. 3050, iii 25 p. Washington, Govt. 
print. off. Agreement between the United 
States of America and China—signed at 
Nanking November 10, 1947; entered into 
force November 10, 1947. 

WALsH, JAMES E. Tales of Xavier. 
York, Sheed & Wood, 1948. 184 p. 

YounG, G. A. The living Christ in modern 
China. London, 1948. illus. 

YuEN REN CHAO. Cantonese primer. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard university press, 
1947. 242 p. 


New 


Articles 


ANDERSSON, J. G. Prehistoric sites in Honan. 
BMFEA, 19 (1947), 1-124. 

Anglo-Chinese trade impasse must be broken. 
GBE, 64 (Feb. 1948), F 36. Sets forth the 
views of Sir Donald Banks, chairman of the 
Anglo-Chinese chamber of commerce. 

ARENS, REV. RICHARD. Education in China: 
with special emphasis on educational con- 
ditions in north China. Fu Jen magazine, 
17 (March 1948), 7, 10-15. 

Assembly hears cabinet reports. Chine in- 
formation bulletin, 1 (May 1, 1948). Cabi- 
net ministers of the Chinese government 
report to the National assembly in April. 

Ay PucEN. Bristle exports are rising. China 
trade monthly, 1 (May 1947), 306-307, 345. 

Barnes, Harry. Through form to substance: 
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a glimpse of Taiwan. The China weekly 
review, 108 (Dec. 6, 1947), 16-19. 

BEE, JOHN M. China’s exports improving? 
GBE, 64 (Feb. 1948), F39. 

BIELENSTEIN, HANS. The census of China dur. 
ing the period 2-742 A.D. BMFEA, 19 
(1947), 125-163. 

BopMAN, NicHoLas. The function of Jywé 
in the Shang Shu. JAOS, 68 (Jan—March 
1948), 52-59. 

BocLe, GENEVIEVE M. Paris of the Orient. 
The China monthly, 9 (March 1948), 84-87, 
Concerning Shanghai. 

Borc, Dorotuy. Students in Kuomintang 
China. FES, 17 (Jan. 14, 1948), 4-7. 

BrycE, VAN. Land reform in Communist 
areas. The China weekly review, 109 
(March 6, 1948), 15. 

Buck, PEARL. Yen of China. 
world, 2 (Feb. 1948), 48-53. 

CHANG, CARSON. Government in transition. 
The China magazine, 18 (March 1948), 
6-10. An address before the San Fran- 
cisco chamber of commerce, Feb. 11, 1948. 

CHANG, CuHIA-CHU. China’s export trade prob- 
lems. China trade monthly, 1 (Jan. 1947), 
21-22, 52. 

CHANG CHIA-cHU, LING Konc, and Liv Hv. 
Tung oil industry in China (2 parts). China 
trade monthly, 1 (Jan. 1947), 33-36, 61-63; 
1 (Feb. 1948), 109-111. 

CHANG CHUN. Premier Chang Chun’s self 
help program. The China magazine, 18 
(Feb. 1948), 6-7. 

CHANG Hou-cHIEH. Cassia trade should be 
reviewed. China trade monthly, 1 (Dec. 
1947), 816-818, 849. 

CHANG HUAN-CHANG. Chinese economic prob- 
lems. China trade monthly, 1 (Feb. 1947), 
97-99, 130. 

CHANG Liao. Chinese students speak. The 
nation, 166 (Feb. 7, 1948), 153-155.  Ex- 
cerpts from a letter written by a member 
of the National student federation of China 
and addressed to the American student con- 
ference on Christian frontiers. 


United Nations 


CuanG, T. K. Petroleum industry in China 
gains foothold. China trade monthly, | 
(Nov. 1947), 742-745, 777. 

Cuao, T. K. Public works of Shanghai. 
China trade monthly, 1 (April 1947), 232- 
235, 268. 

CHEN Han-Senc. Agrarian reform in China. 
FES, 17 (Feb. 25, 1948), 41-43. 
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CHEN, JAcK. Britain and American policy in 
China. Fortnightly, 974 new series, (Feb. 
1948), 89-95. 

Cuen Li-Fu. China’s reconstruction policy. 
Vital speeches, 14 (Feb. 15, 1948), 269-270. 

CHEN, SypNEY Y. C. Currency reform plans: 
an analysis. The China weekly review, 108 
(Feb. 28, 1948), 380-381. 

CHEN TAO-SHENG. Chemical and allied indus- 
tries. China trade monthly, 1 (Dec. 1947), 
819-820, 850-851. “A general survey of the 
numerous chemical and other factories in 
Shanghai and elsewhere showing their cur- 
rent consumption and production capaci- 
ties. 

Cuen, T. Y. A railroad project for Fukien. 
China trade monthly, 1 (July 1947), 464- 
466. 

Cuenc, C. K. Chinese family. 
monthly, 9 (Feb. 1948), 58-61. 

Cuenc, C. K. World crisis reflected in Chi- 
na’s civil war. The China monthly, 9 
(April-May 1948), 115-117. 

China at the U. N. The China magazine, 18 
(March 1948), 65-74. Statement made by 
T. F. Tsiang, China’s representative on the 
Security Council, and Liu Cheih, represen- 
tative on the Trusteeship council, on: Ko- 
rea, Palestine, and Indonesia. 


The China 


China supplies the world with carpet wool. 
China trade monthly, 1 (Dec. 1947), 815 & 


851. 


China-U.S. Amne Machin aero-expedition. 
The China magazine, 18 (March 1948), 27- 
31. A discussion of the proposed scientific 
expedition to the Amne Machin mountain 
range in west China. 

China’s economic reform plan. China trade 
monthly, 1 (Aug. 1947), 533-534 (part I). 
A complete translation of the Economic re- 
form plan adopted by the State council on 
August 1, 1947. 

China’s enormous relief task. China infor- 
mation bulletin, 1 (April 1, 1948). Prob- 
lems of homeless and destitute peoples 
which face the Chinese government. 


China’s international income and expendi- 
ture. 1937-1947. The China magazine, 18 
(March 1948), 44-47. 

China’s railways restored. GBE, 65 (April 
1948), F 57-58. A review of UNRRA’s rail- 
way program. 

China’s tepid war. 
1947), 990-991. 


The economist (Dec. 20, 
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China’s vice-presidential candidates. China 
magazine, 18 (March 1948), 11-17. Short 
biographies of Li Tsung-jen, General Cheng 
Chien, Sun Fo and Yu Yu-jen. 

Cuow, SEN yunG. Gen. Fu Tso-yi. The Chi- 
na magazine, 18 (Feb. 1948), 19-23. 

CoonLey, Howarp. China prepares for the 
future. The China monthly, 9 (March 
1948), 78-80. 

Cooperatives in China. China information 
bulletin, 1 (March 1, 1948). 

Davipson, J. BROWNLEE. Mechanization of 
agriculture. China weekly review, 107 (Nov. 
22, 1947), 378-380. 

DE JAEGHER, RAYMOND. 
hold in North China. 
9 (Feb. 1948), 44-46. 

DE JAEGHER, RAYMOND. Principle problems of 
present day China. The China monthly, 
9 (April-May 1948), 118-120, 133. 

DE LA CAMARA, MARCELLE HUANG DE LOPEZ. 
L’art dramatique en Chine. Sinologica, | 
(1948), 246-257. 

DES Rotours, Ropert. Confucianisme et 
Christianisme. Sinologica, 1 (1948), 231- 
245. 

DJANG, JAMES GorDON Y. L. The 220-year 
hydraulic project of west China and its 
needed reform. China monthly, 9 (Jan. 
1948), 8-11, 24-25. A discussion of the 
Tukiang-yien irrigation project in Szech- 
wan. 

Duss, HoMER H. The beginnings of alchemy. 
Isis, 38 (Nov. 1947), 63-86. Suggests that 
alchemy arose in China about the 4th or 
3rd century B.C., and that Tsou Yen may 
have been the “discoverer of this concept.” 
(L.C.G.) 

Education for democracy. China information 
bulletin, 1 (March 15, 1948). 

Exins, H. R. Should China be given further 
financial aid? The China monthly, 9 
(March 1948), 99. 

Exchange and financial markets. FEER, 4 
(March 31, 1948), 300-303. The difficult 
exchange position in Hongkong because of 
the flight of Chinese capital. 


Communist strangle- 
The China monthly, 


FAN CHUNG-SHIH. The future of raw silk. 
China trade monthly, 1 (April 1947), 244- 
245. 

FENG CHIA-SHENG. The Ch’i-tan script. JAOS, 
68 (Jan.-March 1948), 14-18. 

Foreign minister’s report. The China maga- 
zine, 18 (March 1948), 60-61. Delivered to 
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the Resident committee of the People’s 
political council, Feb. 13, 1948. 

Formosa’s cement industry. The China maga- 
zine, 18 (March 1948), 55-58. 

FRANKE, WOLFANG. Chinesische quellen zur 
auswartigen politik des 19 und fruhen 20 
jahrhundrets. Sinologica, 1 (1948), 210-229. 
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Foreign mud; being an account of the opium imbroglio at Canton in the 1830's 
and the Anglo-Chinese war that followed. By Maurice Cots. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. x, 300 p. $5.00. 


Old China hands and the Foreign Office. By NATHAN A. PELcovits. New York: 
Published under the auspices of American Institute of Pacific Relations by 
the King’s Crown Press, 1948. xi, 349 p. $3.75. 


The two books under review throw light on the history of Anglo-Chinese 
relations. Foreign mud is written by an “old hand,” an Oxford student of 
modern history, a civil servant retired from long service in Burma, and a 
writer of several interesting books about China, Burma, and India. Old China 
hands is the result of assiduous research done by a young scholar who studied 
at Columbia University, the London School of Economics, and the Hague 
Academy of International Law. 

Foreign mud was first published in London in 1946 and has been praised by 
several periodicals as an “admirable hook,” in “lovely luminous prose” and 
“wholly fair.” The present reviewer agrees about some of these good qualities, 
but he may also undiplomatically point out weaknesses. It is true that the book 
is very readable and entertaining because of its short, well-organized sections 
or chapters, and its simple, fluent style. Indeed the description of the opium 
trade, underworld activities, and the three-night debates in the British Parlia- 
ment on the “infamous” war are so attractively depicted that, reading the first 
chapter, one would like to read more. 

In a way the attitude of Mr. Collis in Foreign mud is fair because he reveals 
truth on both sides, English and Chinese. He tells us that in Canton from the 
viceroy downwards everyone had his share in the opium trade (p. 24), which 
“was a well-organized, a well-armed contraband traffic” (p. 23). The East India 
Company “controlled the cultivation of opium in India, having in fact almost 
a world monopoly of the drug” (p. 59). The British government and the Com- 
mons were well aware of the illegal dealings at Lintin, but “The British did 
not undertake on their side to stop [the] illegal commerce” (p. 296). ‘The rea- 
son is that the British needed money from the opium traffic to develop India, 
and to finance the tea trade in order to bring a favorable balance in imports 
and exports. 

But in some ways the author of Foreign mud is not “wholly fair.” Consciously 
or unconsciously he is nationalistic and appears to be trying to prove that China 
should be blamed for the war. His premise is that “an illegal drug traffic would 
not have had to be called into existence had the Chinese freely opened their 
ports and the interior to Europeans, for then the spread of new ideas would 
have resulted in a greatly increased demand for Western goods. Since the Chi- 
nese were afraid to do this, and did not do it, the other system had to be 
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devised” (p. 8). Whether this reasoning is sound or not should not be very 
difficult to judge, if we recall the fact that England did not stop shipping opium 
to China until 1908 when many ports had been opened and new ideas intro- 
duced. 

Mr. Collis, an experienced government secretary and magistrate, like a skill. 
ful lawyer, selects his materials and presents them in such a subtle way that a 
fast reader would follow his entertaining style and accept his ideas with little 
question. The haughty manner of Napier, who attempted to make sudden 
changes in century-long business practice without previous notice to the Chi- 
nese court and disobeyed Palmerston’s instructions, is artistically whitewashed 
by a dramatic description of his death and funeral, so that the reader in sympa- 
thy overlooks his mistakes; whereas the harshness of Lin Tse-hsii is vividly 
described, but Lin’s beautiful letter to Queen Victoria appealing for justice 
against opium is badly censored. Space will not permit more examples. 

Apart from points of unfairness, Foreign mud is not free from mistakes. ‘The 
date of the Macartney embassy was 1793, not 1795 (p. 7, 266), nor 1796 (p. 55). 
“In 1626 Captain Weddell put into Macao” (p. 4) is apparently a typographical 
error for 1637. “|Sir George Stanton was] at Peking with Lord Amherst in 
1818” (p. 266) — the date should be 1816. ““The T’sung Fu or Viceroy and the 
Hsiin or Governor” (p. 102) should be “The Tsung-tu or Viceroy and Hsiin-fu 
or Governor.” 

Some statements are doubtful if they are not mistakes. ““The cremation of 
the sacrificial buffalo” (p. 85) is dubious because there are no buffalo in Peking 
and from Confucius’ time sacrificial animals have always been divided and 
eaten by the participants in the ceremony. K’ang-hsi’s bad impression about 
Jesuits (p. 5) may be that of Yung-cheng. A Chinese officer drawing from his 
boot a long, red document (Imperial Decree) (p. 26) and also restoring it to 
his boot (p. 27) would be beheaded if such action were reported, and so it is 
unlikely. In the 1830’s “the great walled city of Canton, a square, each side of 
which was over a mile long, and in which more than a million people were 
reputed to live” (p. 41) is obviously an exaggeration so far as the number of 
population is concerned. “‘[Emperor Tao-kuang’s] three successors were de- 
bauchees or simpletons, each of whom was murdered by the usurping concu- 
bine, the Motherly and Auspicious” (p. 82). It is a great question whether 
Empress Tzu-hsi murdered three emperors or not, and it is highly questionable 
that Kuang-hsii was a debauchee or simpleton. The translation of the charac- 
ters for Lintin Island (Giles 7216 and 11253) into “Solitary Nail,” Lii Lao-p’i 
(Giles 7548, 6793, 9076; a close transliteration of Lord Napier) into “laboriously 
vile” and Pien-mu (Giles 9197, 8080; see Ch’ing shth-lu: Tao-kuang, ch. 255, 
p- 35b) or I-mu into “Barbarous Eye” are inaccurate and misleading. “Foreign 
mud” for opium is also very local and uncommon; not only can it not be found 
in ordinary dictionaries, but also it cannot be checked by Cantonese people. 

Mr. Collis prefers a good story to accuracy. He may have received too much 
influence from Herodotus. In the attractively titled section ‘“The dragon memo- 
rializes heaven,” he narrates some irrelevant stories and quotes a sacrificial 
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essay of the Tao-kuang Emperor praying for rain on July 25, 1832. This essay 
is in the Ch’ing shth-lu, ch. 214 pp. 50a—-52a and also in the Tung-hua hsii-lu 
(Tao-kuang, ch. 25, pp. 29b-30b). The translation, said to be done by Robert 
Morrison, is loose and poor. Mr. Collis uses the lack of reference to opium in 
this essay as a proof that the Emperor and censors did not take opium as a 
problem, or “he had no idea of the magnitude of the smuggling” (p. 91). This 
suggests that Mr. Collis does not know that an emperor’s sacrificial essay to 
heaven resembles a pope’s or minister’s prayer to God in which he has no 
obligation to summarize all current affairs and mention them specifically one 
by one. Thus the omission cannot deny the existence of the opium problem. 

Materials in the Tung-hua hsii-lu demonstrate that the Emperor and the 
censors in fact were aware of the problem. On Feb. 27, 1829 (Tao-kuang, ch. 
19, p. 4) Censor Chang Yiian memorialized the throne about the draining of 
silver and smuggling of opium worth several million dollars a year. On Dec. 
30 (20,9) an imperial decree particularly mentioned England as a country boast- 
ing of having paid “about sixty or seventy thousand taels of custom duties a 
year.” Twelve days later another imperial decree (20,10) stressed the danger 
from silver in the interior becoming less day by day while foreign currency of 
poor quality flooded the market causing an inflation. Another decree issued on 
April 30, 1831, revealed the violation of the “Eight Regulations” and the fact 
that government public notices were frequently erased (23,8b). On March 6, 
1832, the Emperor issued still another decree forbidding all ships to approach 
Lintin Island and ordering strict examination of any ship anchoring at other 
seaports so that the opium traffic could be stemmed (25,4b). ‘These few docu- 
ments will suffice to show that Mr. Collis only misses the mark in his smart 
shooting. 

The cause of these defects in Foreign mud is probably the limited use of 
source material, all together eight works. Among these eight works in English, 
only one modern publication, P. C. Kuo’s work, is used. Among contemporary 
sources the archives of the firm of Jardine and Matheson is not directly con- 
sulted by the author. He uses instead a typescript volume of extracts and com- 
ments. Even My mother’s journal: a young lady’s diary of five years spent in 
Manila, Macao... .from 1829-1834, edited by Muriel Low, is not used, to say 
nothing of Chinese sources concerning the first Anglo-Chinese War. 

All these criticisms, however, will not eclipse the good points. In addition, 
the author has made two contributions: one, that the Reverend Doctor Charles 
Gutzlaff was induced by an attractive offer to become an interpreter in the 
opium traffic and “trade and the Bible were allies” (p. 74); and another, that 
the first Anglo-Chinese or “Opium War” began on September 5, 1839 (p. 241). 
The many 1840 indications on library cards and in books should be corrected. 

Old China hands and the Foreign Office by Nathan A. Pelcovits is more 
scholarly than the previous book. Using many documentary or primary and 
secondary sources with numerous footnotes, the author traces in detail the 
struggle of the aggressive “Old China Hands” against the cautious Foreign 
Office over British policy in China. From the Treaty of Nanking, 1842, where 
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the book starts, to 1906 where it ends, there was a constant struggle between 
the mercantile demand for an all-out attack on Chinese backwardness and 
governmental reluctance to undertake the responsibility even of quasi sover. 


eignty in China. In the development of British imperialism, the Old China 


hands always played forward, and the home government, guard. The great 
opium smugglers Jardine and Matheson, who were elected members of Parlia. 
ment, had great influence on the British government in the adoption of a 
strong policy against China before and after the “Opium War.” Each time 
treaty revision was made, the government would be satisfied for a while and 
willing to support the Manchu regime to keep it from falling to pieces, while 
the merchants were dissatisfied. Shortly after 1858, the Old China hands desired 
to extend trade in the interior, and after 1869, they recommended the opening 
of more treaty ports and navigation of inland waters by foreign steamers. In 
the summer of 1899 and again during the Boxer crisis in 1900, the Old China 
hands demanded that the British establish a protectorate over the Yangtze 
region and assume the leadership in the fiscal and administrative reform of 
China. The demand was again refused by the home government. Thus China 
was not converted into another India. 

Why did the British government not make China a second India? According 
to the author, China’s small trade was not worth the expense of war or sover- 
eignty. Therefore the author is credited with having made two contributions: 
he has changed a long-accepted theory that British merchants and diplomats 
saw eye-to-eye on the promotion of British interests in China, and he has 
pointed out that Britain’s policy makers clung to a policy of limited liability — 
not from love of China, but from a conviction that the prize was not worth 
the effort. 

These two theses, however, may be further discussed or amplified. As the 
author says, “In 1860, as in 1900, it was the task of government to force open 
the Chinese oyster with a sword and of business to gather the pearls” (p. 3); 
thus, they were still walking toward the same goal, only at different speeds. 
As for Britain’s refraining from conquering China, the reason given is far from 
adequate. International competition, occupation in Africa and elsewhere, and 
the gradual awakening of the Chinese people should also be considered. 

One of the great defects of Pelcovits’ Old China hands is the author’s lack 
of analysis of correlated events. He deals only with his main subject — the 
struggle between the merchants’ group in China and the Foreign Office. He 
mentions little or nothing about domestic affairs, political and economic con- 
ditions of the two countries, nor has he paid much attention to diplomatic 
or international imbroglios. His narration of Marquis Tseng’s negotiation with 
Russia over the Ili problem, the reform of 1898, the John Hay Open Door 
notes, etc., are all very inadequately handled. 

Though Mr. Pelcovits gives detailed descriptions, his book is entirely dif- 
ferent from William Langer’s books concerning China and England, which, 
incidentally, are not mentioned in the author’s bibliography. After reading 
this book, one may get the impression that Mr. Pelcovits is not a student of 
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history and has not read any standard textbook on Far Eastern history, for he 
does not appear to have a good background of the field covered. His use or 
spelling of terms such as the Deibound, ‘Tu Dub, Yakoub Khan are misleading 
or in error. For instance, khan and beg in Turki have different meanings. The 
repetition of abbreviation signs before the notes on each chapter seems to be 
unnecessary. 

Between Foreign mud and Old China hands there is a great difference. The 
former is very interestingly written and can be appreciated by nearly everyone. 
The latter is rather dull and stiff in style and detailed in content; both experts 
and laymen may fail to enjoy it. In the former book the author sketches a 
eraceful outline but misses the details; in the latter, the author paints the de- 
tails but ignores the background. However, Mr. Pelcovits is more internation- 
ally minded and objective. He has done his best in this elaborate work. A 
brilliauit and young scholar, he is bound to produce a work of even better 
quality than this one. 

Ssu-YU ‘TENG 
University of Chicago 


Japanese prints of the Ledoux collection. The primitives. Catalogue by the 
owner with twenty plates in full color and thirty in halftone. New York: 
E. Weyhe, 1942. 

Japanese prints by Harunobu and Shunshé in the collection of Louis V. 
Ledoux. Catalogue by the owner with eight plates in full color and forty- 
four in half-tone. New York: E. Weyhe, 1945. 

These books are the first two of a projected set of five describing the col- 
lection of the late Louis V. Ledoux. Both the contents and the illustrations 
make them indispensable reference books for all institutions and serious col- 
lectors interested in the subject. 

Mr. Ledoux has long been known as one of the outstanding collectors of 
Japanese prints, not only in this country, but throughout the entire world. 
His collection is comparatively small, but its average quality has probably 
never been even nearly approached. Mr. Ledoux for more than twenty years 
deliberately limited himself to a total of 250 prints, so that any new acqui- 
sition — and he was constantly making them — has required the rejection of 
some old favorite. The result is an accumulation of prints each one of which 
is in its own way a masterpiece. And what is of equal importance to the stu- 
dent, a careful balance has been maintained, so that the prints are fully rep- 
resentative of all periods. 

The first volume, The primitives, describes and illustrates fifty prints by 
eighteen different artists, starting with the black-and-whites of Hishikawa 
Moronubu, published ca. 1675-80, going through the two-color printing period, 
which began about 1742, and ending with a four-color print by Torii Kiyotsune, 
printed in 1767. The other artists represented are: Sugimura Jihei Masataka, 
Torii Kiyonobu I, Torii Kiyomasu I, Kwaigetsud6 Anchi, Kwaigetsudo Dohan, 
Kwaigetsudé Doshin, Kondo Kiyoharu, Torii Kiyotada, Torii Kiyotomo, Oka- 
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mura Masanobu, Okamura Toshinobu, Kiyomasu II — Kiyonobu II, Hasegawa 
Mitsonobu, Torii Kiyohiro, and Torii Kiyomitsu. 

The illustrations can properly be described as magnificent. ‘The size of the 
book (14” x 10”) allows plates 12” x 834”, hence many of the smaller prints 
are reproduced in their original dimensions. Each reproduction has a page of 
its own, and twenty are in full color. 

It is impossible in this short review to list the subjects individually, but an 
idea of their quality may be obtained from the fact that there are here illus. 
trated and described six of the Kwaigetsud6 group, possibly the greatest as 
well as the rarest of all the primitives. For the benefit of those who are not 
specialists in this field, it should be noted that only thirty-odd Kwaigetsudé 
prints are known to exist anywhere. There are twenty-two surviving designs, 
of which two of those here illustrated are the only recorded impressions. 

The text is designed for students and collectors. Salient facts about each 
artist are given separately, and the prints themselves are fully and lovingly 
described; subjects are identified and dated as far as modern scholarship 
allows, the actor-prints in particular having been carefully checked against the 
records of contemporary kabuki performances; inscriptions are transliterated 
and where necessary translated; known reproductions of the individual prints 
and subjects are listed. Controversial questions such as differences in style 
among the various Kwaigetsud6, or the identities of the second Kiyonobu and 
the second Kiyomasu, are touched on very gently. Mr. Ledoux had his own 
opinions and here gives his reasons for them, but he specifically avoids the 
attitude of an “authority”. 

The text has a special appeal apart from its scholarship, for it not only pre- 
sents an aesthetic appreciation which almost any reader is able to share, but 
it also unconsciously gives the picture of a poet who enjoyed his fellow men as 
well as beautiful things. The scattered references to his fellow collectors, and 
the occasional anecdotes about them, are warm and human —a most unusual 
trait for any catalog. 

The second volume, Harunobu and Shunsho, differs from the first not only 
in period, but because it treats of two artists only. The general format is the 
same, except that owing to war conditions the number of plates in full color 
had to be reduced to eight. This lack, however, is offset by the fact that most 
of the Harunobu prints are about 11” x 8”, and only two of the Shunsho are 
15” high, the rest being hoso-e 13” x 6” or slightly less. Practically all the prints 
are therefore reproduced in full size. 

Harunobu, who is represented by 33 prints, was the first artist for whom 
full-color printing was used. The earliest of these were calendar prints made for 
New Year’s Day of Meiwa II (1765). In the words of Mr. Ledoux, 
between that date and his death in 1770 he produced a large number of designs that are most 
beautiful in themselves and that have endeared him to the heart of the world. He is the 
artist of young girlhood, the poet of youth. His figures, scarcely touched by sorrow, move 
through an earthly paradise, a fairyland of loveliness, the world that might be rather than 


the world that is. He has caught and rendered for us the evanescent charm of youth; he has 
sought to preserve with the freshness of the morning on it that fleeting moment between the 
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opening of the bud and the fall of the first petal, in which alone beauty is perfect, un- 
alloyed. The appeal of Harunobu is to sentiment rather than to intellect; his usual subjects, 
at least in their exterior semblance, the young girls of the bourgeoisie in the occupations of 
their daily lives. 

Actually, under this exterior semblance, many of them — perhaps most — are 
illustrations of poems or references to famous historical or legendary incidents. 
Naturally the scholarship required consists primarily in translating the poems 
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Tomita, Curator of the Department of Asiatic Art in the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, and to Mr. Ryasaku Tsunoda of the Japanese Library in Columbia 
University. But credit must go to Mr. Ledoux alone for his poetic translations 
and his sensitive retelling of the legends. 

Most of Harunobu’s prints seem to have been very popular, as various states 
and editions are known for many of them. Specialists will welcome the dis- 
cussion of these and other technical points. But what will please the average 
student best is the choice of subjects. It is not only that these prints are chosen 
from among the finest works of an artist nearly all of whose designs are graceful 
and charming, but he will also find that the poems and anecdotes are delightful 
and interesting in themselves, and very revealing of one particular aspect of 
Japanese culture. And if he is interested in somewhat more technical questions, 
such as calendar prints and those made for the Kydsen club, he will find those 
illustrated and discussed as well. 

The second part of this volume is concerned with Shunshé, seventeen of 
whose prints are illustrated and discussed. ‘The first of these depicts two wrest- 
lers; all the rest are portraits of actors. This is as it should be, for when full- 
color printing came in, Shunsh6 and his pupils took over from the Torii school 
the leadership in this field, and although Shunshé did produce many fine 
prints and paintings of other types his pre-eminence as an artist is based pri- 
marily on his theatrical subjects in hoso-e (narrow-picture) form. 

The identification of the actors and the various roles in which they are rep- 
resented was entrusted to some of the leading scholars in ‘Tokyo whose special 
field of research was the theatrical records of the eighteenth century. As a re- 
sult the technical descriptions are extraordinarily complete. The text always 
names the play and usually is able to describe the role or at least give an outline 
of the plot. In some cases the exact moment represented has been identified. 
This is of particular importance here, because, while many collectors prefer 
the prints depicting actors in women’s costumes, Mr. Ledoux’s own tendency 
has been toward those depicting male roles. As he says: “the greatness of 
Shunshé lies in his power and in his ability to portray a dramatic moment, a 
dramatic pose, rather than in the grace or charm or color of his designs”. Most 
of the prints shown here do portray dramatic moments, and leaving pure aes- 
thetics out of the question to know at least something about them adds greatly 
to the fun and the thrill. 

This volume has its own bibliography. Differences in editions and states, and 
other points of special interest to collectors, are gone into in the same way as 
in the volume on the primitives, but the subjects are perhaps the more suited 
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to Mr. Ledoux’s spirit and style. It is impossible to resist quoting here from the 
description of the last item in this volume. It is an idealized portrait of Segawa 
Kikunoj6 as a beautiful woman standing in the snow. There is a poem, which 
Mr. Ledoux transliterates. He then continues: 












If the literal translation: ‘First snow! Carry to the balcony A movable stove.’ does not seem 
very poetic, let it be remembered that the first snow of the autumn was considered one of 
the loveliest aspects of nature; and after that there will come a glow of self-satisfaction in the 
thought that even the Japanese in their most aesthetic moments do not really object to being 
comfortable.” 









It should be added that the recent death of Mr. Ledoux, immense as the loss 
is to all who knew him, and to many others, will not prevent the publication 
of the other volumes in this series. The third is already in press. It treats of the 
artists from Buncho to Utamaro, including Shigemasa, Koryisai, Kiyonega, 
Shunko, Shuncho, and Shunman. Like the first volume, it will have fifty plates, 
twenty of them in full color. The texts of the fourth and fifth volumes have 
been completed, and plates for the reproductions are being made. 

HAROLD G. HENDERSON 










Columbia University 







Archaeological research in Indo-China. Vol. 1. The district of Chiu-chen during 
the Han Dynasty; general considerations and plates. By OLov R. T. JANsE. 
Harvard-Yenching Institute monograph series, vol. 7. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1947. xl, 73 p. 58 figures. 169 plates. $25.00. 








The kingdom of Nan-yiieh, which comprised Kwangtung, Kwangsi and north- 
eastern Indochina, was conquered by the Chinese in 111 B. C. Thus, Tonkin, 
and northern Annam became parts of the Chinese empire and remained so for 
approximately one millennium. After a period of rather loose indirect govern- 
ment through local chiefs, the Chinese, during the first decennia of the first 
century A.D., began to discourage native institutions and customs, and forcibly 
to replace them by Chinese ones. This led to a rebellion which was suppressed 
by General Ma Yiian in 42-43 a.p. As a result, Chinese immigration increased 
rapidly and the indigenous population became deeply imbued with the spirit 
of Chinese culture. 

It is this historical background which gives Dr. Janse’s magnificent volume 
its special significance, dealing as it does with remains of the early Chinese 
colonial period, the formative period of what was to become the Annamite 
culture and nation. 

During the years 1934 to 1940, Dr. and Mrs. Janse undertook three archeo- 
logical expeditions to Southeast Asia, spending most of the time in French 
Indochina. Several preliminary reports have been published in various periodi- 
cals. The present volume is the first installment of the final report, which had 
long been eagerly awaited by archeologists interested in the Orient. 

The author excavated more than sixty Chinese tombs of the Han period in 
what is now the province of Thanh-hoa in North Annam, corresponding to the 
ancient Chinese district of Chiu-chen. With a few exceptions, these tombs were 
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built of bricks, usually in the form of vaulted corridors. Most of them were 
subdivided by arches into two, three or, occasionally, even four compartments. 
One of these contained the wooden coffin, while the others served as storerooms 
and offering halls for food and various objects buried with the dead. The sub- 
terranean tombs were surmounted by mounds in the form of truncated pyra- 
mids. In a few cases one of these mounds covered two tombs. Dr. Janse thinks 
that these may have been burials of married couples. He found that in one of 
these double burials the larger tomb had previously been opened, that its 
funerary deposits had been removed, and that it was filled with earth, while 
the smaller of the two tombs had been left untouched. Quoting the present-day 
Chinese custom of shipping to China the bodies of men only who have died 
abroad, while burying those of women where they have died, Dr. Janse offers 
the very plausible suggestion that, in the case of this Han burial too, the body 
of the husband had been disinterred and shipped to China, while that of his 
wife had been left behind. 

Among the finds made in the tombs, ceramics are particularly well represent- 
ed. They comprise a variety of jars, vases, bowls, bottles, tripods, trays, steaming 
pots, and incense burners. Some of the vessels seem to have been imported 
either from Tonkin or China, while others were the product of the handicraft 
of local Chinese colonists. Dr. Janse was fortunate enough to discover several 
pottery kilns of the Han period in the vicinity of the tombs. 

The large jars excavated by Dr. Janse are of particular interest. One of them 
is decorated with inlaid stones placed in rows. As the author points out, jars 
decorated in this manner had never before been discovered in Han tombs but 
are to be found in the possession of the Mnong, a Moi tribe of southern Indo- 
china, where they are believed to be of great antiquity and are highly valued. 
Thus, Dr. Janse’s discoveries may help to solve the problem of the age and 
origin of that “jar cult” which plays so important a role not only among the 
Moi, but also among numerous tribes of Borneo, the Philippines, Formosa, and 
various other parts of Indonesia. 

Dr. Janse found several earthenware lamps consisting of a bowl on a high 
stem. He thinks it “likely that this form is to be interpreted as a simplification 
of the metallic lamp intended to reproduce the cosmic tree on the sacred moun- 
tain” and refers to the well-known bronze lamp of the Han period in the Royal 
Ontario Museum in Toronto. This explanation seems somewhat far-fetched. 
I do not see any reason why the form of the high-stemmed earthenware lamp 
should not be purely utilitarian. It may well have been introduced into China 
from the Near East, where it was known at an early period. See for instance the 
lamp from Tureng Tepe of the second millennium B.C. 

Among the most fascinating funerary objects are models of farmhouses or, 
in some case, probably manor houses, consisting of quadrangular yards sur- 
rounded with walls and a variety of buildings. Some are even provided with 
furniture, such as ovens, troughs, etc. They give an excellent picture of early 
Chinese settlements in Annam. 

A very brief summary only is given of the bronze objects found in the tombs, 
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and the author refers to the forthcoming second volume of his work for more 
detailed descriptions. These objects, many of which are illustrated in the plates, 
comprise vessels, lamps, mirrors, bells, human and animal figures, coins, a few 
weapons, etc. Iron objects were scarce. Noticeable among them are a few swords 
and some halberdlike weapons of a kind still used in Annam in relatively recent 
times. The tombs also yielded jade rings, beads of glass and of agate, a few 
gold and silver ornaments, and traces of textiles and of lacquer. 

On the basis of the coins and of inscriptions on bronze mirrors, Dr. Janse 
dates the tombs in the first and second centuries A.p., although he also considers 
the possibility that some of them might be post-Han. 

To the description of his finds Dr. Janse has added a number of interesting 
observations and suggestions. As an example of these I quote his appealing 
explanation of the presence of earthenware spinning whorls in some of the 
tombs. He thinks that these should not be considered merely as tools intended 
for posthumous use, but as symbolic objects, specifically connected with cer- 
tain beliefs in life after death. He points out that according to the ideas of some 
Moi tribes of Indochina the deceased must sojourn for some time in the house 
of “the spinning maiden.” 

Dr. Janse’s book throws a vast amount of light on the early Chinese culture 
of northern Annam. This was a frontier culture, not as rich as the culture of 
China proper, nor even as that of the Chinese colonies of the same period in 
Tonkin. But it is interesting precisely for the reason that it represents the 
southernmost outpost of early Chinese colonialism on the continent of Asia. 

The author refers in some passages to the “Bronze Age” Dongson culture 
which preceded Chinese colonization in Tonkin and northern Annam. More- 
over, the introduction to his book contains a preliminary discussion of that 
culture which, we may hope, will soon be followed by a full report of his dis- 
coveries in that field. In the meantime, it is his treatment of the Dongson 
culture which seems to call for some criticism. 

Thus, Dr. Janse contends that the “circle and tangent” pattern, which is so 
characteristic of the Dongson culture and occasionally even appears on Han 
time objects from northern Annam, was not introduced from the West, i.e., 
from the Hallstatt culture, as Victor Goloubew and I have tried to show, but 
“is to be considered rather as a local simplification of a double spiral motive, 
frequent in the ancient Chinese art.” In view of the overwhelming evidence to 
the contrary this assertion is rather surprising, the more so since it is made by 
the very scholar who was the first to point out Hallstatt influences in the 
ancient cultures of the Far East. Dr. Janse does not give any reasons for his 
assumption, telling us that he will “point them out below” and referring to 
page 48 of his book. However, on page 48 the subject is not even mentioned. 

An objection of wider scope concerns the author’s use of the term “Indo- 
nesian” for the Dongson culture. He quotes French scholars as having called 
that culture “Indonesian” or ‘‘Proto-Malayan,” but adds that he himself prefers 
the terms Dongsonian or Dongson culture and will henceforth use them. Un- 
fortunately, he has not carried out that good intention and, when speaking of 
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Dongsonian graves or objects, constantly refers to them as “Indonesian.” 

It is true that, as Goloubew and I have shown, the art styles of many of the 
tribes of Indonesia are derived from that of the Dongson culture. However, 
that does not mean that the peoples of northeastern Indochina and of South- 
west China who created and propagated the Dongson culture were Indonesians. 
The Indonesians had migrated to the islands of the archipelago in the Neo- 
lithic period, long before the Dongson culture developed. The spread of ele- 
ments of the Dongson culture to Indonesia and even to New Guinea was due 
to subsequent colonial movements, of which we have many archeological and 
ethnological proofs, but the racial and linguistic traces of which, if they survive 
at all, have not yet been established. 

We have here a typical instance of that all too frequent error which consists 
in believing that the region where a given culture has been discovered for the 
first time or the peoples among whom it was first observed must also have been 
the centers of its diffusion. The style in question had long been known from 
the present-day art of the Batak, Dayak, and other tribes, and it is for this 
reason that, when it was subsequently discovered at prehistoric sites in Indo- 
china, this prehistoric culture was called “Indonesian.” If, by any chance, the 
Hindu-Buddhist monuments of Java had been known to archeologists prior 
to those of India, we might be sure that the latter would be referred to as 
“Javanese,” and it probably would be as difficult to eradicate that term as it 
now is to eradicate that unfortunate term “Indonesian” as applied to the 
Dongson culture. 

However, this is by no means the only kind of misuse to which this term 
has been put. French scholars have been by far the worst sinners in this respect. 
The vague and ill-defined manner in which the term “Indonesian” has been 
applied, sometimes in the sense of physical anthropology, as designating an 
alleged “Indonesian” race, then again in the linguistic or even in a purely 
cultural sense, inevitably engenders all kinds of confusion and queer mis- 
conceptions. Dr. Janse’s book offers a few significant examples. Thus, he tells 
us that the Annamite people originated from a mixture of indigenous “Indo- 
nesians,” Chinese immigrants who came after the campaign of Ma Yiian in the 
first century, and “peoples acquainted (sic) with ancestors of tribes of the Thai” 
who came at the same time as the Chinese. As an argument in favor of this 
rather questionable statement, we are told that “the Annamese language is a 
mixture of Thai and of Mon-Khmer, including the dialects of the Indonesian 
Moi tribes.” Now, there are Moi tribes who speak Mon-Khmer languages and 
others who really speak Indonesian languages. However, it is not to these true 
Indonesians that Dr. Janse refers, but to those so-called “Indonesians” who 
speak non-Indonesian languages. What he really means is that the Annamite 
people originated from the mixture of a people which linguistically belonged 
to the Mon-Khmer group and another one whose language was related to ‘Thai 
with the addition of some Chinese elements. In this form, his statement would 
be correct, except that the mixture of the two main components probably took 
place considerably earlier than the first century A.D. 
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Dr. Janse accuses the ancient Chinese annalists of having confused the “Indo. 
nesians,” i.e., the Dongson people, with the Cham. The confusion does not 
seem to be quite the fault of the Chinese annalists. The Cham are, of course, 
Indonesians, at least insofar as they speak an Indonesian or predominantly 
Indonesian language, and the Dongson people were not. Whether the Cham 
and the Indonesian speaking Moi tribes are remnants of the Indonesians who 
stayed behind on the mainland, as H. Kern thought, or whether they represent 
a backwash of tribes from the islands, as seems to me more likely, is quite 
irrelevant in this respect. 

Dr. Janse thinks that the fact that the ancient Chinese originally called 
Tonkin and north Annam the kingdom of the nude “certainly refers only to 
Indonesians.” ‘“‘As far as we know,” he says, “the other tribes of the Sino-Tibetan 
branch show the utmost reluctance to uncover their bodies in public.” I regret 
having to contradict the author. Today, no Indonesian people goes entirely 
nude, although some wear only loincloths. On the other hand, several of the 
Tibeto-Burmese Naga tribes of Assam go completely nude even today. The 
lack or scantiness of clothing is important from the point of »* w of cultural 
patterns and connections, but we cannot draw from it conclusions as to the 
ethnic affinities of the peoples concerned. 

On page xxxvii, Dr. Janse says that the magnificent bronze lampstand, with 
the kneeling figure of a man, which he found in one of the Han tombs shows 
“Indonesian” influence, while on page 25 the same lampstand is said to have 
perhaps been imported from China proper. The two statements are, of course, 
incompatible. The second one is more likely to be correct. Stylistically, the 
lampstand shows no trace of Indonesian influence, either in the true sense or 
in that of the allegedly “Indonesian” Dongson culture. Moreover, the kneeling 
position, while frequently found in Chinese monuments of the Han period, 
was quite foreign to the pre-Chinese and pre-Hindu cultures of Southeast Asia. 

It may seem that I have given disproportionally large space to the discussion 
of the term “Indonesian” as used by Dr. Janse and by many French scholars, 
but I thought it important to point out the confusion to which it must lead 
and to stress the desirability of restricting the use of the term to its proper 
linguistic and ethnographic meaning. However, I wish to emphasize that my 
criticism concerns only a minor sideline of Dr. Janse’s book and does not in 
the least detract from its value. Indeed I consider it as one of the most precious 
contributions made in recent years toward the archeology of Southeast Asia. 

The extensive bibliography will be found useful by scholars interested in the 
subject. However, I have noted the omission of a few relevant titles, most 
important of all that of Bernhard Karlgren’s article on “The date of the early 
Dong-son culture,’ which was published in the Bulletin of the Museum of 
Far Eastern Antiquities (Stockholm) in 1942. 

It is to be regretted that no index of names and subjects has been added. 
However, that may still be made up for in the second volume. The only really 
serious criticism that I have to make concerns the lack of any map showing 
the location of the various archeological sites discussed in the text. This is all 
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the more surprising in a volume as magnificently printed and as richly pro- 
vided with plates as the one under review. 





ROBERT HEINE-GELDERN 






The American Museum of Natural History 






Conversational Chinese. By Ssu-yU TENG. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1947. ix, 441 p. $5.00. 

A beginner’s Chinese-English dictionary of the national language (Gwoyeu). 
By W. Simon. London: Lund Humphries and Co., Ltd., 1947. cxxxiv, 184 p. 
32s. 6d. 

A concise dictionary of spoken Chinese. By YUEN-REN CHAO AND LIEN-SHENG 

YANG. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1947. xxxix, 292 p. $6.00. 







Professor Teng’s offering is a textbook in the orthodox style. It consists of 
forty-seven lessons made up generally of vocabulary, sentences, exercises, and 
notes. The language dealt with is the National Language, the standard Man- 
darin spoken in Peiping. The notes present the conventional grammatical 
explanations. Although the book is entitled Conversational Chinese, it also 
offers 933 characters as “basic vocabulary not only for conversation but also 
for reading modern Chinese literature in colloquial style.”” The Wade-Giles 
romanization, with diacritical marks for tones and hyphens for joining sylla- 
bles in words, is used with the maximum efficiency permitted by such a clumsy 
transcription. Within the limitations imposed by the failure to distinguish 
adequately between Chinese speech and Chinese writing, the work as a whole 
is a straightforward, competent, and generally satisfactory textbook. 

The work by Dr. Simon is a dictionary of some 6,000 characters plus 15,000 
compounds, the latter being represented only by Gwoyeu Romatzyh, the Na- 
tional Language Romanization. The dictionary is arranged aphabetically by 
the G. R. spelling. It will therefore appeal chiefly to users of this system, 
which is being pushed by Simon in England but has not made much headway 
either in China or the United States apart from that resulting from the activi- 
ties of its chief creator, Dr. Yuen-ren Chao. 

The dictionary co-authored by Dr. Chao and Lien-sheng Yang is a landmark 
notable for its presentation of a great deal of extremely valuable information 
— grammatical, phonetic, dialectical, and otherwise — for some 5,000 individual 
characters. Equating “characters” with “words,” it classifies these into two 
categories, Bound and Free. The Free are those which sometimes occur by 
themselves; the Bound always occur in close juncture with other “words.” 
(Comparable examples in English would be bank of banker as Free and er as 
Bound.) With “‘very few exceptions,” the dictionary states, the “words” of the 
language are monosyllabic. 

The data provided by the dictionary itself shows that this statement must 
be modified. It also reveals other limitations which suggest that the authors 
have been unduly influenced by the ideographs and the myths of Chinese 
monosyllabism. For example, the title states that the authors are dealing with 
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“Spoken Chinese,” yet they approach the subject via the ideographs rather than 
via speech. As a result, according to a sampling of ten pages, entries designated 
by the authors themselves as literary (comparable to yclept in English and 
hence not really belonging in a dictionary of spoken Chinese) amount to no 
less than 16 per cent of the total entries. 

Of the entries which really represent spoken forms, no more than 29 per cent 
have been classified by the authors as Free, the only category which is generally 
accepted as designating a word in English and other languages. But not all the 
remaining 71 per cent are classified as Bound forms of the type er in banker 
or sender. Only 49 per cent are of this type of meaningful syllables without 
independent life. The remaining 22 per cent, represented by shan and hu in 
shanhu, “coral,” are of a type which have no more meaning or independence 
than do cor and al in the English equivalent. 

All this suggests that there are more than a “very few exceptions” to the 
thesis that Chinese words are monosyllabic. It also suggests that the category 
of Bound syllables (not “words”) should be divided into two groups: meaning. 
less bound syllables (like shan and hu in shanhu) and meaningful bound sylla- 
bles (like fu and mu in fumu, “parents”). The former are fully bound (occur- 
ring in only one word), and the latter are semibound (occurring in more than 
one word). 

Professor George A. Kennedy once remarked that existing dictionaries of 
Chinese are not really dictionaries of words at all, but collections of syllabic 
symbols, ancient and modern. The statement still holds good. The contri- 
butions of scholars like Dr. Chao, however, give hope that lexicographers, if 
they can concentrate on Chinese speech and not be misled by the ideographic 
writing, will eventually succeed in compiling a real dictionary of the Chinese 
spoken language. 


‘ 


Joun De FRANCIs 
Johns Hopkins University 
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A short economic history of modern Japan, by G. C. Allen (New York: 
Macmillan; London: George Allen and Unwin, 1947, 200 p-, $3.00, or 10s. 
6d.), is the work of one of the ablest and most diligent students of Japan’s 
economic affairs. In this slight volume of exactly two hundred pages he has 
attempted to present in compressed form the essentials of modern Japan’s 
economic development. The story has been written, as the author puts it, “‘in 
the belief that an appreciation of this process of development is necessary both 
to an understanding of recent events in the Far East and also to the formu- 
lation of a wise economic policy towards Japan now that she has been defeated.” 
In addition to the text and a brief but well-selected bibliography, there is an 
extensive appendix of statistical tables which are understandable and helpful 
even to those who do not regard themselves as professional economists — a rare 
feature in any book. Most of the economic data which Professor Allen presents 
is not new. It may be found elsewhere in more detailed studies by both him- 
self and other scholars. Here its contribution lies in the fact that it should 
now reach a wider audience in more understandable form and in a coherent 
narrative that begins with the close of the Tokugawa period and ends with a 
survey of industrial developments 1932-37. 

Since Professor Allen is writing here for the general reader rather than for 
the professional economist, one looks with particular interest for the broader 
political and social conclusions which the author draws from his economic data. 
Some space, indeed, has been devoted to these matters though one might wish 
that they had been carried somewhat further. There is no epilogue in which 
Professor Allen sets forth his own conclusions on a wise policy for the planners 
of peace. This is not to say that the findings which he does present are to be 
regarded as inconsequential. As suggestive of Professor Allen’s clarifying 
thought, it is perhaps sufficient to end this brief notice with a quotation 
from his final chapter: “Yet the contrast between Japan and the West lay not 
so much in the fact that Japan was a late starter in the development of the 
new economy, but rather that the conditions precedent to such development 
did not seem to be present in her society.” And he goes on to add that the 
very forces which supplied “the impulse to economic expansion during the 
Meiji era, and the very conditions which made the development of Japan so 
great and so rapid, have been responsible for the catastrophe in which she has 
now become involved.” (Paul H. Clyde, Duke University) 







































Post-war governments of the Far East, edited by Taylor Cole and John H. 
Hallowell (Gainesville, Florida: The Journal of Politics, University of Florida, 
1947, 271 p., $1.75), is a brief survey of the postwar governments and politics 
of Far Eastern countries. Paul H. Clyde provides an excellent analytical essay 
on the cultures, and especially the political philosophies, of China and Japan 
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as a background for the understanding of recent developments. Subsequent 
essays deal with individual areas and are generally of a descriptive nature, 
although not lacking occasionally in bias. Chen Chih-mai contributes an article 
on the structure of China’s government in a tone frequently used by Chinese 
officials in accounts for Western consumption: full — western style — democracy 
is promised for the future while any (mostly nominal) democratic feature of 
existing organization is cited with high praise. Paul M. A. Linebarger’s ac. 
count of Chinese politics is somewhat téndentious in favoring the Chiang 
regime, even though the author employs some criticizing adjectives. Michael 
Lindsay describes the Communist region and points out that the party had 
obtained popular support without the help of secret police 4 la Kuomintang. 
While he is aware of terror against the Communists in the Yangtse region, he 
does not mention Communist terror reported by other observers. He deals 
critically with American involvements in Chinese politics without saying any. 
thing about Russian influence in the Communist region or beyond. John N. 
Hazard, in a chapter on Soviet Russia in the Far East, tries to present the 
picture as seen by the Russians. However, a more analytical and less formalistic 
account, especially of the Yalta agreement, might have given a better insight 
into Russian intentions in the Far East. The remaining articles on Korea, the 
Dutch East Indies, India, Southeastern Asia, the Philippines, amd Indochina 
are as packed with useful information as are the preceding ones. ‘There is no 
general theme running through the book, although Clyde’s article might well 
have provided it and made the essays of more lasting value. (Werner Levi, 
University of Minnesota) 


The revolt of Asta, by Robert Payne (New York: John Day, 1947, 305 p., 
$3.50), is the work of an author qualified to write such a book. Payne was 
educated in the universities of England, Germany and France. He traveled 
and taught in the East where he met many of the personalities that he sketches. 
The revolt of Asia contains chapters on China, India, Indonesia, Indochina, 
Burma, and the Philippines. The characterizations of Chiang Kai-shek, Mao 
Tse-tung, Nehru, Jinnah, Soetan Shjarir, Ho-chih-minh, and Pedro Abed 
Santos are most interesting. The thesis of the book is that the revolt of the 
billion peasants in Asia is the “greatest single event in human history.” These 
people will “never again suffer themselves the humiliation of colonization, and 
they are hammering out for themselves a way of life that is neither capitalist 
nor communist, but adopts the benefits of both.” The inspiration for this revolt 
is not the Russian Communist Manifesto but the American Declaration of 
Independence. However, if America will continue to support reactionary 
governments, the East will turn for guidance to socialist England. The East 
is impressed by England’s liquidation of her empire in India and Burma and 
is in sympathy with her moderate socialism. Payne believes that China, because 
of the reactionary policies of Chiang and the Kuomintang, and India, because 
of the religious wars, may lose the leadership of the East to Indonesia and to 
Soetan Shjarir, the ablest of Eastern leaders. One may question many of the 
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author’s hasty generalizations and conclusions. He undoubtedly overempha- 
sizes the oneness of the revolt of Asia and underestimates the spirit of national- 
ism in those countries. Some will question his judgment with reference to 
Indonesia and Shjarir. All, however, must agree that Payne writes with en- 
thusiasm and sympathy. His style is graceful, his discussion is informative and 
interesting. (J. W. Ellison, Oregon State College) 


And blow not the trumpet: a prelude to peril, by Stanley D. Porteus (Palo 
Alto, California: Pacific Books, 1947, xi, 304 p., $3.50), is an illustration of the 
fact that any incident of as dramatic international significance as the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor is bound to call forth a variety of explanatory theories 
and the books in which to expound them. Professors of English, admirals, jour- 
nalists, and Congressmen all find the December 7th attack an exciting theme 
‘io develop for the American public. A clinical psychologist is the latest to add 
his bit in what is meant to be a popular treatment of the subject. Professor 
Porteus, who is director of the Psychological Clinic at the University of Hawaii, 
has obviously enjoyed himself in writing this book. He presents a picture of 
“Hawaii's contribution to national defense” with a minimum of the usual aca- 
demic appurtenances (footnotes, index, or documentation), and the result is a 
story which, for its descriptive charm and literary craftsmanship the average 
reader will enjoy. There is in the book a strong flavor of R. L. Stevenson, whom 
Porteus frequently quotes. The basic theme of the author is that, unlike the 
professional fighting branches of our government, the civilians of Hawaii and, 
more especially, its plantation leadership were ready to swing into action when 
the first bombs fell. The explanation for this apparent paradox Professor 
Porteus finds in the long tradition among island planters to prepare themselves 
against insect invaders. “Perhaps it was unwise to depend so utterly on our pro- 
fessional defenders. Was not Hawaii in the position that it had found itself [in] 
with regard to enemy insect invasions, forced to take matters into its own hands, 
and plan its own contributions to defense?” Professor Porteus finds a similar 
state of plantation preparedness and efficiency throughout the war, which is 
frequently contrasted with the alleged bureaucratic inefficiency, if not stupidity, 
of the military. Needless to say, the reports by the admirals and generals place 
quite a different interpretation upon the facts. This book is addressed primarily 
to an upper-class audience in the Islands and reflects many of their biases and 
preconceptions. There is still room in this field for a scholarly and definitive 
volume which “blows not the trumpet.” (Andrew W. Lind, Fisk University) 


Pacific Asia. A political atlas by Samuel van Valkenburg (New York: Foreign 
Policy Association, 1947. Headline book no. 66, 62 p., 35¢) gives the ABC’s of 
knowledge about sixteen regions, ranging from Burma to the Pacific Islands, 
and including for separate treatment such areas as Sinkiang, British Borneo, 
and Outer Mongolia as well as the more usually discussed countries. In each 
case the author packs into not more than three pages information about geo- 
graphical features, natural resources and recent political developments up to 
the end of 1947. (M.E.C.) 
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Dr. Henry Chung’s most recent work, The Russians came to Korea (Seoul, 
Korea, and Washington, D.C.: The Korean Press, 1947, 212 p., $3.00), is one 
of the first books concerning Korea to appear since the end of the war. Perhaps 
inevitably the little volume devotes itself to the number one problem of Korea, 
the Russian question. Dr. Chung finds the Russian occupation policy in Korea 
to be an evil thing and charges the Soviets with prime responsibility for block. 
ing the realization of Korean independence. The general tone of the book, 
however, is moderate. Dr. Chung has brought together most of the evidence 
against the Russians, has screened it rather carefully, and has presented it logi- 
cally. However, his presentation cannot disguise the one-sidedness of his choice 
and the propagandistic flavor of his conclusions. Nevertheless, his study is 
revealing and instructive and provides information concerning the Russian 
methods of operation. Unhappily, less than half the booklet deals with the 
Soviet zone itself, and the statistics are very meager. ‘They are also not alto. 
gether reliable since many of them are obtained from refugees who left North 
Korea soon after the end of the war. 

Most of the book is devoted to two other phases of Russian activity: the 
American-Soviet negotiations, which failed, according to Dr. Chung, because 
of undemocratic and anti-Korean Russian demands; and the Communist policy 
of infiltration and troublemaking in the American zone. Dr. Chung does not 
completely spare the American command, for he frankly suggests that real 
democracy could be better encouraged than it has been as a countermeasure 
to Communist propaganda. In his conclusions, Dr. Chung proposes the setting 
up of a separate South Korean state which would be militarily and economi- 
cally supported by the United States. This is the objective of the right-wing 
political element in South Korea. Many Korean patriots believe that such a 
solution is no solution at all, but merely a step backward in crystallizing the 
unfortunate division of their country. The American government, further- 
more, would no doubt look long and hard at a conservative regime in South 
Korea, before committing itself to aid it in the cold war against Russia. (George 
M. McCune, University of California, Berkeley) 


Information on real capital is imperfect and difficult to obtain even in 
advanced economies and is all the more deficient in relatively undeveloped 
countries. In view of the importance of such information for many purposes, 
notably the study of the industrialization process and the formulation of 
national plans, M. V. Divatia and H. M. Trivedi have made a valuable contti- 
bution with their pioneer study Industrial capital in India (1938-39) (Bom- 
bay: N. M. Tripathi, Ltd., 1947, viii, 91 p., $2.50). The scope of this investi: 
gation is restricted to fixed and working capital during 1938-39 in medium 
and large-scale manufacturing enterprises (those employing twenty or more 
workers and utilizing mechanical or electrical power). The total of such capital 
is calculated to be a little over Rs. 6.7 billion (approximately $2.3 billion U.S. 
at the 1938-39 exchange rates), and is built up from estimated components by 
a variety of techniques, some of which will be familiar to workers in this 
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general field while other techniques show considerable originality. It is un- 
fortunate — although hardly avoidable in the present state of statistical infor- 
mation — that over one-third of the total figure was obtained from industries 
lumped together as “unspecified”; also, that many of the key ratios used in the 
calculations were derived from countries so different from India as Canada and 
Australia. The authors support their estimates by claiming a remarkable con- 
currence of the results of “independent methods,” but in several instances the 
checking procedure appears to be far from rigorous. Additional confirmation 
for this study might have been found in the persuasive agreement of certain 
of the estimates with information available elsewhere for Japan, which in an 
earlier stage of her development is more closely comparable to India than are 
Canada and Australia. (Edwin P. Reubens, Cornell University) 


John C. Cooper’s The right to fly: a study of air power (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1947, x, 380 p., $5.00) is a comprehensive study of an important and 
as yet relatively undiscussed international problem. It deals with the character 
and historical growth of air power and of agreements to regulate it and has 
chapters on various regions in relation to aviation. The brief discussion of the 
Pacific Area (in chapter 11) stresses the importance of Alaska in trans-Pacific 
flight and points up the air potential of China. The volume includes good 
charts, extensive bibliography, and appendices of documents. (M.E.C.) 


The world’s great scriptures: an anthology of the sacred books of the ten 
principal religions, compiled and annotated by Lewis Browne (New York: 
Macmillan, 1946, xvi, 559 p., $5.00), includes many passages from the Buddhist 
scriptures and excerpts from the teachings of Confucius, Mencius, Mo Ti, 
Chuang Tzu, the Tao te ching, and other Chinese classical texts. It is some- 
what disconcerting to find Mo Ti classified under “the scriptures of Confucian- 
ism.” However, the introductory notes make no pretense to critical scholarship 
and analysis, and the whole volume is obviously designed to give the general 
reader a convenient and attractive view of world ethical thought. (M.E.C.) 


Elinor Burt’s Far Eastern cookery (Boston: Little, Brown & Company, 1947, 
xi, 349 p., $3.00) gives recipes for everything from Javanese rysttafel to Peiping 
duck, in forms in which the American housewife can make use of them. Miss 
Burt, a competent home economist who has specialized in the study of non- 
American types of cookery, has prepared an attractive and convenient hand- 
book of the favorite dishes of the countries of the Far East and the Pacific area. 
(M. E. C.) 


A dictionary of international affairs by A. M. Hyamson (Washington: Public 
Affairs Press, 1947, 353 p., $3.75) is a convenient handbook. Arranged like a 
miniature encyclopedia, it gives basic background information about most of 
the problems of international relations. Its entries relate to areas, resources, 
movements, and institutions, but not to individual persons. Specialists in 
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Far Eastern studies will find its treatment of the Far East necessarily brief (for 
example, the Kuomintang is disposed of in less than half a page) but will find 
it helpful for general reference in its field. (M. E. C.) 


American tariff policy toward the Philippines, 1898-1946, by Pedro Ef. 
Abelarde (New York: King’s Crown Press, 1947, vii, 233 p., $2.75), is mainly 
an account of the pressures of business interests upon the Congress of the 
United States for profitable terms of trade with the Philippines. It was Congress 
that imposed the conditions of economic assimilation. Supporters of the interest 
groups debated the measures largely among themselves, in legislative halls 
almost empty in many cases. There were dissenting voices. Senator Hoar’s 
remark in 1903 about “the absolute unfitness of the American people. ..to 
govern distant possessions” would have fitted about as well into the debates of 
thirty years later. Notions of “trusteeship” counted little when the chips were 
down. The more statesmanlike views of successive administrations were largely 
ignored. The work is much more than merely competent within the main task 
which it sets for itself. It is also interestingly written. My one criticism of it 
is that the economic side of a hyphenated or “political-economy” subject might 
have been developed more. What, for example, were the economic effects of 
imposing various charges upon Philippine private activities which created ex- 
ports to the United States, and bestowing the proceeds upon a dependent 
government with no broad popular basis? Did this have anything to do with 
showy public works in a land where wages never rose distinctly above coolie 
levels? Another problem is the extent to which American consumers unwit- 
tingly paid both the profits of fellow-citizens from Philippine trade and the 
bill for Philippine development. Per dollar of trade, entry into the American 
market was -much the more valuable of the privileges involved in the assimi- 
lation, providing the Islands with exchange to spend in low-cost foreign 
markets. The book does not deal with the actual tariff schedules and trade 
movements which would shed light upon this problem. (M. M. Knight, Uni- 
versity of California) 


The spirit of Chinese culture, by Francis C. M. Wei (New York: Charles 
Scribners’ Sons, 1947, xii, 186 p., $2.75), will be illuminating for anyone inter- 
ested in Chinese religion and culture. Many books have been written on these 
themes, some by Westerners, others by non-Christian Chinese, and now we 
have Mr. Wei’s interpretation — that of a Christian Chinese. Though he too 
explains Confucianism, Taoism, ancestor worship, and Buddhism as they 
operate in China, he has a purpose other than merely to elucidate these phi- 
losophies as he understands them. As a Christian he sets out to suggest how 
Christianity might come to China and possibly some day become the religion 
of the nation. It must not, he thinks, separate itself from the religious ideas 
of the Chinese but must be assimilated with them. “Above all,” says Mr. Wei, 
“if Christianity is to be properly understood and received by the Chinese we 
can ill afford to neglect their cultural background.” He finally discusses the 
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elements in Chinese life with which Christianity might ally itself, for example, 
faith, taught by Ch’an Buddhism or retributive justice, a concept of the 
ancients. Mr. Wei points out that the Christians should use the social genius 
of the Chinese which lies in the small community to form “church cells,” 
relatively few in membership, and the pilgrimage, so important in Chinese 
life, to develop sacred places for retreat. 

I have some slight reservations. Mr. Wei disagrees with the statement often 
made that the Chinese practice three religions. “It is not true,” he claims, “to 
say that most of the Chinese are Confucianists, Buddhists, and Taoists at the 
same time. They are Confucianists. Many of them would take advantage of 
Buddhism and Taoism for whatever facilities they may offer in this life or in 
the next for themselves or their deceased relatives.” This statement reminds 
me of a like explanation given me by my Chinese language teacher some years 
ago, but would other classes outside the Confucian scholars, the great masses 
of Chinese, subscribe to that view? Also it seems to me that he underestimates 
the influence of Buddhism upon China. (Mary A. Nourse, Washington, D.C.) 


The first two chapters of Mountain village by Chun-chan Yeh (New York: 
G. P. Putnams’ Sons, 1947, 248 p.) lead the reader to expect an idyll of a small 
village in the upper Yangtze some twenty years ago. But the idyll darkens into 
a picture of poverty and destitution of the peasants, of their exploitation by 
the local landlord — an exploitation aggravated by civil war and drought and 
famine. The village feels the repercussions of the changing times throughout 
China. Revolution and communism are in the air. The peasants sense their 
wrongs; but, being simple-minded, tolerant of established custom, and difhident 
about embracing the new, they are impotent to right them. Like all innocents, 
however honest and well meaning, they suffer in the counterrevolution of the 
reactionary old order. The events and people are seen through the eyes of a 
young boy, and it is from his point of view — centered in his home — that we 
see the basic aspects of Chinese village life. The author's style is disarming: 
we may be so beguiled by his realistic and objective handling of the story that 
we miss his subtle satire of the peasant, though he treats him sympathetically. 
Here are humor and pathos but also a simple and powerful tale. (Alexander 
Brede, Wayne University) 


Forging a new China by Lawrence K. Rosinger (New York: Foreign Policy 
Association, 1948, Headline book no. 67, 63 p., 35¢) tells a long story briefly 
but clearly, tracing the Chinese Revolution from its beginnings to the end of 
1947. The author is pessimistic about the Kuomintang’s future and critical of 
the tendencies of American policy toward China. A supplementary note on 
Postwar American aid to China by J. Franklin Ray, Jr., sets the estimated total 
value of American assistance at $2,000,278,000. (M.E.C.) 


In Tales out of school (New York: A. A. Knopf, 1947, x, 204 p., $2.50) John 
Espey gives further account of his boyhood in China, in sequel to the sketches 
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contained in Minor heresies. ‘This time it is the American School at Kuling on 
which Mr. Espey draws for sharp-eyed, witty observations on the behavior of 
Occidentals in China. Many of the stories in this volume appeared in the New 
Yorker. (M.E.C.) 


China trade days in California, ably edited by D. Mackenzie Brown (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1947, xvii, 94 p., $3.00), con- 
tains twenty-five letters from the Thompson papers in the collection of the 
Santa Barbara Historical Society. Most of the letters are from or to Alpheus 
B. Thompson, pioneer American merchant in Santa Barbara; they provide 
many interesting details of the way in which in the mid-nineteenth century, 
California hides and tallow were involved in the complex China trade. (M.E.C.) 


Salem and the Indies, by James Duncan Phillips (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1947, xx, 468 p., $6.00), might more accurately be titled “Salem and the oceanic 
world (from the revolution through the war of 1812).” By exhibiting nearly 
every phase of the community’s life the author strengthens his overseas narra- 
tive; he omits the still interesting concluding decades of Salem’s Eastern trade. 
To Far Eastern specialists parts of the book offer a helpful extension of a well- 
known story. It constitutes a good case study for students of history (intellectual, 
social, local, and political); of the rise of banks, marine insurance firms, and 
other businesses; and of the significant relation between international and 
domestic problems. 

Salem’s hinterland receives mention, but the greater expanse of the United 
States is little noticed or understood. (There is no index heading for the United 
States.) Coastal portions of the country appear mainly as part of that “oceanic 
world” toward which the tiny “city-state” usually took a resolute attitude of 
noli me tangere. Although the author was born in San Francisco his Salem 
upbringing seems to have robbed him of the advantages of that initial good 
fortune; his reference (p. 152) to a recent submarine launching “somewhere out 
West” is characteristic. Annoyingly frequent statements of his social and po- 
litical views unnecessarily emphasize his position as a twentieth-century Federal- 
ist. He deals in unmellowed and partisan manner with the young American 
nation’s struggle to adjust conflicting interests and prejudices and to achieve 
essential unity. Even his ordinarily acceptable use of localisms in phraseology 
suggests too close identification with his subject and “the spirit of the times.” 

For a reviewer with a strong attachment to Salem it is no welcome duty to 
indicate these features of an otherwise valuable study which glorifies that sea- 
port. The outreach of Salem’s healthy localism was handicapped by a narrow 
view of domestic policies, which a historian should interpret in the light of 
the national consciousness that has gradually developed. This book should 
be read with S. E. Morison’s earlier, and corrective, Maritime history of Massa- 
chusetts 1783-1860 at hand; more thorough search for materials to supplement 
local sources would have caught such important works as L. M. Sears’ Jefferson 
and the embargo an‘ K. S. Latourette’s valuable pioneer research, The history 
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of early relations between the United States and China 1784-1844 (with a 
supplement). The limitations of the long bibliography and the detailed but 
not fully accurate index are those of the text. The literary style is uneven. The 
annotated illustrations are excellent. A debt is due Mr. Phillips for his interest- 
ing addition to the dangerously small number of studies of the multiform 
external relations of individual North American communities and regions. 
(Eldon Griffin, Seattle) 


The cold war: a study in U.S. foreign policy (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1947, 62 p., $1.00) is Walter Lippmann’s reply to “The sources of Soviet con- 
duct” by Mr. “X” in the July, 1947 issue of Foreign affairs. He agrees with the 
author on the reality of our conflict with the Soviet government but finds his 
policy of meeting this by containment at various points where the Russians 
show signs of encroachment overoptimistic. Also, it demands military ground 
forces which we do not have and undue dependence on satellite states. More- 
over the policy tends to disturb the natural alliance of the Atlantic Community 
and to weaken any coalition of democratic states led by the United States 
against Soviet encroachment. It risks ruin of the United Nations by bringing 
the Soviet-American conflict over postwar settlement before an agency not 
designed for that purpose. The Russian threat Mr. Lippmann ascribes less to 
Marxism than to the Red Army. Our policy should be to effect that army’s 
withdrawal from its present line to the new frontier of the Soviet Union. Such 
withdrawal would greatly lessen the problem of Communism in the Russian 
satellite states — a theory which many readers will find debatable. Refusal to 
withdraw would enable us to know where we stand. Withdrawal by removing 
occupying armies from Europe would increase the number of our European 
supporters and make us champions of freedom. Mr. Lippmann considers a 
general peace treaty with Germany indispensable. Separate treaties would make 
possible a unified and perhaps remilitarized Germany. He highly approves the 
Marshall Plan as a means of aiding independent countries who are trying to 
help themselves and thereby disentangling ourselves from intervention. ‘The 
divided economy of Europe may then reunite and make for peace. Our first 
step should be a settlement restoring the balance of power through the evacu- 
ation of Europe. The book is written with Mr. Lippmann’s usual clarity and 
persuasiveness. The very simplicity of his conclusions may evoke questions 
among students of foreign policy. (Mary S. Benson, Milwaukee-Downer College) 
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SPECIAL OFFER of the FAR EASTERN QUARTERLY 
and back issues of Far Eastern Association publications 
to libraries, other institutional subscribers, and Association members 


The Far Eastern Quarterly and the annual Far Eastern Bibliography are scholarly pub- 
lications of the newly formed Far Eastern Association, Inc., an American learned 
society of scholars interested in the Far East. The Quarterly has been published since 
1941 and the separate bibliographies since 1946. 


In order to enable subscribing libraries and Association members to obtain missing 
numbers or complete their files of the Quarterly and in order to encourage new 
libraries to subscribe to the Quarterly and Bibliography and acquire back numbers 
at reasonable costs, the Association is making the following special offer of back 
issues of publications. See special order form below. 


The subscription price of the Quarterly plus the separate annual Bibliography is 
now $6.00 a year. Separately the Bibliography is $2.00 and the Quarterly $5.00. 
The Quarterly was formerly $4.00 a year, but increased publication costs made 
necessary an increase in price. We urge libraries not already taking these in- 
dispensable publications to subscribe at once, and we urge new and old subscrib- 
ers alike to take advantage of this special and limited offer. 





SPECIAL ORDER FORM 


The Far Eastern Quarterly, Cornell University Press 
124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 


Please enter my order at once for the items checked below: 


THe QUARTERLY anv BIBLIOGRAPHY (For Libraries and Institutional subscribers only) 
sae The Far Eastern ly and the annual Far Eastern Bibliography. $6.00 a year. 

«<aee The Far Eastern wes. only. $5.00 a year. 

sien The annual Far Eastern Bibliography. $2.00 a year. 


BACK VOLUMES AND ISSUES OF THE QUARTERLY AT REDUCED RATES 
(offer available to anyone) 


neal Vol. 1, 1941-42. $4.00 (when available) ---...Nov., 1941, 75c 

oak Vol. 2, 1942-43. $3.50 -.---May .... Aug., 1943, 75c ea. 

awn Vol. 3, 1943-44. $3.50 ...--Feb. .... May -.-- Aug., 1944, 75c ea. 
ile Vol. 4, 1944-45. $3.50 (when available) -....May -..- Aug., 1945, 75c ea. 

~- 20 VG a ee eee pa Feb. .... May ..-- Aug., 1946, 75c ea. 
see Vol. 6, 1946-47. $3.50 ..---Nov., 1946, 75c -... Aug., 1947, $1.00 
Be Vol. 7, 1947-48. $4.00 7. __-Nov., 1947 .... Feb. .... May 


..--Aug., 1948, $1.00 ea. 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES (offer available to anyone) 
onan Far Eastern Bibliography 1941. 3 parts, 64 pP- 1423 items. Unbound. $1.00 
osu Far Eastern Bibliography 1946. May, 1947, 51 pp. 1364 items. Index. Paper covers. $1.50 
oneal Far Eastern Bibliography 1947. June, 1948. 79 pp. 1787 items. Paper covers. $2.00 
3 sn War and Peace in the Pacific. Classified and annotated. 24 pp. 205 items. Unbound. 25c 


SPECIAL ISSUES OF THE QUARTERLY AT REDUCED RATES (offer available to anyone) 
~ seit Netherlands Indies, Feb., 1946. 144 pp. Paper covers. 75c 
..---Korea, May, 1946. 125 pp. Paper covers. 75c 

«aie French Indochina, Aug., 1947. 144 pp. Paper covers. $1.00 





osu Enclosed is a check for __.... covering the cost of the items ordered. 
(Make checks payable to The Far Eastern Association, Inc.) 


~ wid Please bill me when the order is shipped. 
Mail to: NN ee ae db teaenbnGhedonns as ewn hl 
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Other Periodicals from Cornell 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW was 


founded in 1892 as a free organ of international philosophy 
In the Prefatory Note published in the first issue it was stated 
that ‘the scope of the Review will be as wide as Philosophy, 
in its broadest sense,’’ and ‘‘with the generality of its scope . 
will combine an impartiality and catholicity of tone and 
spirit.’’ In accordance with this policy, the journal has con- 
sistently provided in its pages for free discussion of current 
issues. Published every two months, the Review is edited by 
the Faculty of the Sage School of Philosophy, Cornell Uni- 
versity. $5.00 a year. 


NEW YORK FOLKLORE QUARTERLY 
presents the lore of all sections and counties of New York State 
from Chautauqua and Erie to Long Island, and from the days 
of the Indians and the Dutch down to the present. Ghost 
stories, proverbs, ballads, child lore, folk tales and folk songs 


have appeared in the magazine. Departments include Folklore in 
the Schools and City Billet: Folklore News and Notes from New Y ork 


City. The Quarterly is published by the New York State Folk- 
lore Society, which is affiliated with the New York State His- 
torical Association. $2.00 4 year, 


INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR RELATIONS 
REVIEW is a non-partisan quarterly published by the 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations at 
Cornell University. It is the first national publication in the 
field and is dedicated to improvement in our understanding of 
industrial and labor relations problems by publication of perti- 
nent facts and discussion. Public Opinion Quarterly comments 
on the new journal as follows: ‘‘A welcome addition to the 


the technical journals serving the many specialized disciplines 
embraced in the larger area of the social sciences.’’ $4.00 a year 


E Cornell Universety Press 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 





